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Figs. 1-4,.—OPERA AND EVENING COIFFURES.—[See next Pace. ] 
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Opera and Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on first page. 

Fig. 1.—This coiffure is made on a stiff lace 
foundation, and is composed of a changeable bird, 
an ostrich and heron feathers, and a spray of pink 
roses with green leaves and grasses of chenille. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrvre or Crips Lissk anp Fiow- 
ers. Make this coiffure on a stiff lace founda- 
tion, of side-pleated ruffles of white crépe lisse 
and forget-me-nots. 

The coiffure Fig. 3 is composed of pink roses, 
marguerites, and green leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure composed of ivy leaves, an 
ostrich feather, and pale pink gros grain ribbon, 
Similar ribbon is wound about the hair braid, 
which falls low in the neck. 
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0G A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish and 
useful Travelling Cloak, with Long Walking 
"Skirt, suitable for railroad and steamboat travel- 
ling, country and sea-side wear, walking dresses, 
etc., will be published with our next Number. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement on page 191. 





0" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 17 contains a double-page 
Cartoon by Nast, a full-page illustration of a 
fight between Polar Bears, and a variety of enter- 
taining reading. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Nunber of HARPER'S 


WEEKLY for March 24. 
\ E have heard so long that money does 
not make the gentleman, that many 
of us have rushed to the opposite extreme, 
and conclude its absence constitutes one. 
But though it becomes plain to the least 
reflecting mind that a generous income does 
not necessarily insure gentlemanly habits 
and tastes, nor empty coffers confer them, 
that one may prove himself a gentleman in 
homespun and a hovel, and a boor in purple 
and fine linen, yet it must be confessed that 
the balance of probability, as well as respon- 
sibility, leans to the side of those who enjoy 
the advantages of wealth. Not that the 
possession of “filthy lucre” is in itself a tal- 
isman against ill-breeding, if the possessor 
be not of noble metal, but it offers him lei- 
sure and opportunity for the culture and 
practice of those refinements and accom- 
plishments which tend to produce and per- 
fect the character; it surrounds him with 
ceremonies and elegancies which demand 
correspondingly fine manners, with exam- 
ples that inspire imitation. While it is cer- 
tain that all the riches of the Indies will 
fail to complete a true gentleman unless he 
be born with the requisite instincts, yet it 
will give these instincts room for expand- 
ing into principles and blossoming into ac- 
tions, and preserve them from being dwarf- 
ed and cramped, and at the same time teach 
the poor wretch who has been sent into 
this breathing world scarce half made up, 
with but faint intimations of those lofty 
impulses, respect for the qualities of heart 
and head, of whose existence he might oth- 
erwise have remained ignorant; and every 
one knows that the properties we respect 
are those which we seek, however clumsily, 
to appropriate; and the one who aspires 
merely to the polished veneering of gentle- 
manliness is paying deference to the solid 
reality, the value of which, under other cir- 
cumstances, he might not have been capa- 
ble of appreciating. And are we not very 
near acquiring those virtues which we are 
ambitious of appearing to possess? For the 
character may be cultivated as successfully 
as the potato, which was, we are told, a suf- 
ficiently unwholesome root before intelli- 
gent attention and propitious circumstances 
developed its capabilities. And since the 
sham gentleman must not allow his behav- 
ior to disgrace his prototype in the perse- 
vering practice of‘these amenities, may they 
not at length become a part of his nature, 
as the graft changes the characteristics of 
plants, as the mock lover one day finds that 
pretense has crystallized into fact? In the 
mean while we meet the gentleman in every 
walk of life. His hands may be horny, his 
speech ungrammatical; he may wear the 
latest styles, and sit in the highest seat of 
the synagogue; yet we recognize him by 
the self-respect which restrains his temper, 
represses his egotism, and will not allow 
him to disdain the claims of high or low. 
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Tue Dintnc- Room. 


F it were not for the 

sanctity of the fam- 

ily sitting-room, one 

would not be far out 

of the way in calling 

the dining-room, after 

all, the heart of the 

house. For it is in the 

dining-room, in all or- 

dinary households, that 

the family assembles 

three times a day— 

sometimes the only place in which they are 

sure to be together for any length of time; 

and if things are wrong in the dining-room, 

they are tolerably sure to be wrong every 
where else in the house. 

The first impression, then, which the din- 
ing-room should make on the beholder, the 
constant one it should make upou. its occu- 
pants, is that of solid comfort. There is to 
be no airy trifling either with colors or fab- 
rics there, and fussy fancy-work must not 
presume to show its face in such precincts. 
The colors must be those substantial colors 
which hold their own—the rich crimsons, 
the dark blues, the dull Pompeian reds and 
olivines, and kindred tints, according to 


body, present no appearance of having faded 
from the original hue—colors which suggest 
permanence, as the fade colors suggest pov- 
erty unless relieved by gayeties out of place 
in the dining-room. 

The suggestion of poverty, by-the-way, is 
something to be avoided more in this than 
in any other room of the house. If it is pos- 
sible to have but one sumptuous room, we 
would advise that the others should be com- 
fortable, but that the dining-room should be 
that one sumptuous one. It is all very well 
to pronounce eating and drinking animal, 
but so is life animal; and as one must eat 
and drink to live, one should be allowed to 
eat and drink in peace without more re- 
minder of care and pinching than is abso- 
lutely necessary; and this a pleasant dining- 
room secures. When we say that the dining- 
room should be sumptuous, however, we do 
not mean gaudily or ostentatiously so, but 
a sumptuousness that is felt at once and ob- 
served upon examination, but does not carry 
its price upon its face, and does not obtrude 
its splendor. We know a family that, obliged 
to live upon oatmeal porridge for a season, 
until they parted with their old silver heir- 
looms after vainly waiting for “something 
to turn up,” had their table set out with the 
silver every day; and we have no doubt 
that their oatmeal tasted more palatable on 
account of it. To some this preservation of 
the silver to the table, while the table was 
so poorly spread otherwise, might seem a 
foolish vanity; but since the oatmeal real- 
ly supplied necessary sustenance, the choice 
seems to us to have been a sacrifice of ap- 
petite to higher satisfactions. 

But while the subdued richness of the 
dining-room is felt, there should be an 
amount of ease there which shall make it 
dear to the family, and allow the guest to 
feel at home, since hospitality we all recog- 
nize as one of the chief duties in the brother- 
hood of man—that is, shall.cause the guest 
to feel that he is not upsetting the house by 
his presence, that the customary routine is 
maintained, and that the permanent ar- 
rangement of the room is so comfortable 
that evidently the “best things” are not 
emerging from their dark places for him 
alone just now. In fact, “best things” are 
the great enemy of the dining-room; it 
should always be so good that it can hardly 
be better. And we venture to believe that 
the wife who makes the dining-room her 
first consideration, having it always in such 
a state in all its appointments, and her ta- 
ble so equipped and served, that her hus- 
band, if he has done his part of the duty 
and allowed suitable provision, will always 
feel free to bring home his friend to dinner 
without creating an earthquake in which 
soiled cloth and cracked dishes are swept 
away for clean damask and the nice china, 
will have twice as much of her husband’s 
society as she would otherwise obtain. For 
if he can not bring his friend home, he will 
take him somewhere else; and if he once 
has the habit of home established, he will 
find it too pleasant and comfortable to break. 





Let her feel that her husband is, after all, 
her most honored guest, and things are not 
good enough for him unless they are good 
enough for the best that may come with 
him. She will perhaps find it a measure of 
wise administration, too, for the husband 
that has all as he wishes in the dining-room 
will be tolerably sure that, so far as it is in 
his power, the wife shall have all she wants 
in the drawing-room. 

As one of the component parts of the 
comfortable dining-room, an ample chim- 
ney-place should be demanded; and it may 
be either with tiled jambs and hearth and 
great shining fire-dogs to hold the logs, or 
with the old FRANKLIN fire-frame and its 
polished brasses, or with the coal grate flank- 
ed by bright steel implements, but either 
of them capable of holding a goodly core 
of heat. We think no arrangement above 
the fire will ever be found more picturesque 
than the narrow high shelf and the tiny 
Jacobean cupboards and racks above it for 
the display of china too precious or too long- 
descended for daily use; in the centre the 
mantel mirror with beveled edges, and small- 
er bits of mirror behind the open racks, again 


| with the beveled edges, whose jewel-like cut 
one’s choice, but those which, being of full | 


adds greatly to the brilliancy. On these 
open racks may stand many little oddities 
hardly appropriate to other rooms: the 
mugs of ’76, porcelain pepper-boxes, little 
old-fashioned gilded decanters—all those 
enviable trifles that some inherit and others 
“pick up.” The strange shell may have its 
place there too, and the bit of coral which 
some roving member of the house may have 
brought from the seas at the other side of 
the globe ; a fantastic little idol; a Greek jar 
—now fatrned out very satisfactorily in the 
Beverley pottery —for the suggestions of 
the room need not be altogether those of 
eating and drinking, since it is a place for 
an after-dinner chat as well, or a nap as one 
stretches one’s legs before the fire; and a 
pleasant dining-room invites many a pleas- 
ant loitering moment after breakfast or just 
before bed-time that no other room seems to 
suit quite so well. Over the fire-place here 
is a place for the carving of mottoes and 
crests also, rather than elsewhere. 

The next item of importance is the floor; 
and if one is a convert to the square carpet 
with its border of bare floor or parquetry 
nowhere else, yet love of cleanliness will be 
very apt to influence one to such choice in 
the dining-room. A handsome floor well 
laid is decidedly the best thing for the din- 
ing-room ; if in a choice geometric design of 
colored woods, so much the better; but laid 
in alternate strips of cherry and Southern 
pine, it is but little more expensive than a 
common floor; and if even that is unwise 
expenditure, a hard pine floor, whose boards 
one selects one’s self, and so secures rich 
graining, can be made, either oiJed or var- 
nished, exceedingly attractive. There is, 
also, at about the same cost as the parquet 
flooring itself, a parquet carpeting of wood, 
which is both beautiful and enduring. Over 
any of these floors in winter the drugget is 
to be laid, dispensed with or not in sum- 
mer according to taste; sometimes an arti- 
cle heavy enough to lie flatly by its own 
weight; sometimes held in place by very 
long nails, that have holes bored in the floor 
and lined with metal like a caster socket to 
receive them ; sometimes merely a square of 
bocking stamped to imitate the India rugs 
—in all cases easily taken up for shaking. 
If, however, the furnisher prefers an entire 
carpet, she should remember in selecting it 
the old housekeeper’s saying that green eats 
grease, drab eats dirt, but red eats a hole in 
the pocket. A crimson carpet certainly, in 
connection with old mahogany and its winy 
stains, gives a sense of warmth and luxury 
that is very desirable ; but it is to be had— 
unless one can renew the carpet frequently 
—only at the expense of one’s good name as 
housekeeper, for there is not the mark of a 
careless drop, a fallen morsel, a spot, a speck, 
that will not be visible in all lights, at all 
times, to all people. Crimson, although so 
handsome, is a bad color for convenience 
to the housekeeper any where, but in the 
dining-room it will end by breaking her 
heart. 

Much variety can be given the room 
through the carpet. Many people, doubtful 
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of their taste, in order to be sure of getting 
something not to be found fault with, fur- 
nish all in one suit of color; if the walls are 
brown, the carpet will be brown too, and the 
upholstery brown as well. But that secures 
only a stiff monotony, perpetual recurrence 
of one note; and it is better to have har- 
mony than uniformity. If upon one’s walls 
the paper be of a bluish slaty gray, relieved, 
as if may be, with outlines of dull Indian 
red, the red giving the gray a yet bluer 
tinge, the bluish- gray giving the red an 
orange tinge, a carpet of royal purple, the 
combination of the two colors, will meet ev- 
ery wish, and will make warmth and vari- 
ety; and the same carpet may be used with 
citrine-colored walls. Again, with a paper 
of pale azure and delicate lemon-color, the 
rich peacock green may predominate in the 
carpet; and with any of the reds the usual 
Turkish or India mats, of deep blues and 
dull crimsons and innumerable dingy broken 
tints, will accord. In truth, a little experi- 
ment will evolve undreamed-of harmonies, 
and the more they elude the eyesight and 
affect the sensation, the better the result. 
The difference of feeling between a room 
where these harmonies in difference have 
been sought out and one where the uniform 
color covers every thing is that between 
true homeliness and cheer and flat dull- 
ness. Whatever the carpet is, the curtains, 
unless they are of lace, should carry up 
its idea; in the dining-room they need to 
fall in heavy folds and afford a rather sub- 
dued light. The man that built his house 
in order to frame his windows, probably felt 
that he had furnished his rooms when he 
had draped those windows; and carpets and 
curtains certainly go a long way in the fur- 
nishing. But if the dining-room be also the 
breakfast-room, the curtains should be so 
hung that they may then be pulled aside to 
let in all the morning sun, which at break- 
fast seoms to give a benediction to the day. 
The possession of that morning sun is the 
chief element in the location of the dining- 
room. If there are beautiful views, they 
may be spared to other rooms: one does not 
need further beautiful views at a table cov- 
ered with sparkling silver and gay china, 
loaded with tempting dishes, and surround- 
ed with loved faces. 

As for the walls of the dining-room, the 
rich warm colors are the best, and there 
should be great care in selecting the papers, 
that, while rich, they may be also elegant; 
the leather dados are handsome here, and 
friezes of Japanese paper just under the 
ceiling, which, by-the-way, should be toned 
down from very dazzling white into the first 
shade of the chosen atmosphere of the room. 
If one may have gilding in the paper any 
where, one may have it in the dining-room, 
for that is the sole place where it can be 
used to much purpose, and it adds to the 
desired idea of richness there. Every where 
else gilding is only to be used to enhance the 
effect of beauty, to throw up lights, to point 
out contrasts. But in fine patterns of gild- 
ed mosses, close reticulation of leaves and 
lines, or a diaper of gold-work, it gives val- 
uable aid to the dining-room, especially if 
the room be on the dark side of the house, 
supplying a light of its own from the walls, 
as it were, independent of the window light 
—a sort of self-radiation simulating sun- 
shine where there is none. And a gilded 
background is frequently not amiss in set- 
ting off such pictures as one may have upon 
the walls. 

It has been the custom to have pictures 
of still-life in the dining-room—of game, 
fish, fruit. But, for our own part, the per- 
petual reminder of dead flesh and murder- 
ous propensities is not agreeable at table; 
and the habit of having on the wall those 
paintings of fish hanging from their nail, 
with all their beautiful dying colors, seems 
no better than the barbarous Eastern cus- 
tom of carrying the live fish swimming in 
his tank around the table for every guest to 
see, and serving him twenty minutes after- 
ward in his sauces. There are many who 
think the dining-room the best place for 
portraits. We have already expressed our 
preference for them in the hall; but if one 
is blessed with some generations of family 
portraits, the last generatiop may well hang 
on the dining-room wall, looking down on 
the daily meeting of the children and grand- 
children of those that they represent. The 
dining-room is an excellent place for pic- 
tures of a curious nature, and those involvy- 
ing memorabilia ; for, besides their pictorial 
office, they serve to stimulate the conversa- 
tion which is so necessary to a cheerful meal, 
and make a groundwork for general obser- 
vation among guests newly met or with but 
little in common. 

As the dining-room represents all the ban- 
queting of its ancient original, the great hall, 
its furniture needs to be solid and heavy. 
The dining table should be thoroughly sub- 
stantial; and so much attention has been 
directed to this need, by Mr. EasTLakE and 
others, that stout articles, resting on a good 
central pier, or on their own four legs, are 
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now superseding the flimsy affairs on which 
no dish has ever been felt quite secure from 
disaster. This table needs to be of generous 
size, that it may not be. suspected of any 
niggardliness; but its shape is a matter of 
taste—a square, or a circle when closed, 
opening into an oval on extension. If the 
table is of handsome wood and manufac- 
ture, finely carved and turned, it needs no 
cloth when not in use; but a plain table 
under a cloth corresponding to the prevail- 
ing colors, with some silver or china dish 
set upon it, adds as much to the appearance 
of the room as the noble carved work could. 
The housekeeper should always have some 
very long and narrow napkins, fringed, and 
banded or embroidered at both ends, to lay 
across this cloth and fall on either side, on 
which to set a platter of fruit or a basket 
of cakes or a cup of tea, for some special 
purpose, and so spare the larger cloth. 

The next requisite is the sideboard; and 
here one must choose, of course, according 
to the style of the rest of the furniture, the 
more massive and capacious the fitter for 
its purpose. The “old-fashioned” nonde- 
script kind, now in so much request, is sup- 
plied with deep drawers for bottles, and 
long drawers for knives, and square drawers 
for damask, countless cupboards for dain- 
ties, and shelves for display. The Gothic 
shapes seem more appropriate to the din- 
ing-room than any other, from their heavy 
and solid character; indeed, it is almost im- 
possible to furnish a drawing-room in the 
Gothic that it shall not seem wiser, when all 
is done, to use as a dining-room. Another 
appurtenance of the room is the carving ta- 
ble at one side or in a corner, to which the 
heavier joints are sometimes removed to be 
carved by aservant. The carving can, how- 
ever, bo done on the top of a dinner-wagon 
—a rectangular piece of furniture consisting 
of two or three open shelves on which cold 
dishes are left. A butler’s tray and trestle, 
in which the plates and knives that have 
been used are the more quickly collected and 
carried away, is also very useful for tempo- 
rary purposes in a dining-room. 

The chairs should be strong and com- 
fortable ones, with broad seats and high 
backs, those of the host and hostess a very 
little higher and more throne-like than the 
others, for the convenience of commanding 
the situation. They are best upholstered 
in morocco, and for those that can not af- 
ford morocco or leather, the enameled cloth 
will answer, although the wear that there is 
in morocco makes it the cheaper in the end. 
It is to be remembered that chairs are not 
merely conveniences for sitting at table, but 
for being at ease in that posture. There 
must be such a number of them that the 
rest of the room will not look stripped when 
the table is full. 

The chief ornament of the dining-reom, 
however, will always be the buffet, whether 
it stands in a corner or on the dead wall, 
whether it is a square Queen Anne, or a point- 
ed Gothic, or a sprawling piece of rococo. 
Behind its glass doors are to be set an array 
of gay colors in glittering china, whole sets 
and odd pieces, the ancient painted punch- 
bowl, if one is so lucky as to have it, green 
hock glasses, ruby finger-glasses, specimens 
of majolica, all the silver not in daily wear, 
and any gold-washed articles—the brill- 
ianey of all which will be duplicated if lit- 
tle mirrors line the back of the shelves. The 
buffet is not always glazed, although prop- 
erly so for the sake of simplifying household 
duties; but some of the finest are entirely 
open with all their choice burden. There 
should be, besides, a china closet for the arti- 
cles all the time in use adjoining the dining- 
room, together with the butler’s pantry ; for 
the buffet, once handsomely filled, presents 
too fine an array to be lightly disturbed ; 
in the old days it was for the delectation of 
the eyes almost altogether, and, as we have 
seen, was usually given away intact. 

In conclusion, the mistress of the house 
will do well to save expense, as we have 
hinted, in her parlors, her boudoir, her “ best 
chamber,” in order to have her table-linen 
white and sufficient, her silver plenty, her 
glass lustrous and engraved, her china at- 
tractive to the eye, since cheerfulness and 
beauty here have great power over cheer- 
fulness and beauty elsewhere, the dining- 
room being in some measure the laboratory 
of the house. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


HE new bonnets are quite small of them- 
selves, but are given ample size by their 
abundant trimmings. The capote, with soft 
drooping crown, and the Normandy, with high 
pointed crown, are most often seen. More distin- 
guished-looking than these are the broad square 
crowns with close drooping fronts; pointed Moth- 
er Goose crowns have disappeared. Tuscan braids 
of deepest straw tints, lace straws, Milans, and 
Leghorns are the choicest novelties ; fine French 
chips are also largely imported, and are liked be- 
cause they are light, soft, and pliable; but the 
love for the novel and the scarce will make the 








yellow Italian braids most fashionable. Silk bon- 
nets, plain on the friine, or else gathered and 
shirred as capotes, and Normandys, are also 
among the choice selections, White bonnets, 
trimmed with very light colors, are the rule for 
straws ; the exceptions are black chips trimmed 
with the new light shades of yellow, green, or red. 
Black lace bonnets of plain or of figured net laid 
plainly on the frame are among the most elegant 
of the importations. 


HOW TO TRIM SPRING BONNETS, 


The brims of straw bonnets are now of fanci- 
ful patterns that do not need binding or piping 
outside for ornament. The crown bears most of 
the trimming. If a regular Normandy crown of 
silk is not used, the straw crown is left intact, 
and bias gros grain is arranged on one side or 
both to give the effect of the pointed Normandy 
crown. Sometimes only one side has this broad- 
ly folded piece of silk, while on the opposite (and 
usually the left) side are flowers massed as thick 
as possible, beginning in the front and extending 
down to the back of the bonnet. It is not un- 
usual to see eight, ten, and even twelve roses 
without foliage clustered together in this way. 
These roses are large and fully blown, and may 
be all dark red Agrippinas, or else pale yellow 
Isabelle sprouts, or the golden Marshal Neil, or 
perhaps they are shaded from pale rose pink to 
deepest coral red, or, more often still, they are 
variegated to show the three fashionable tints— 
Mandarin yellow, pink coral, and bright flamme 
de Vésuve. When roses are not used, there is a 
side garland in which some one flower predom- 
inates, either buttercups, Marguerites, deutzia, or 
violets ; or else thick wreaths of natural grasses, 
clover, and leaves made of rubber, extend down 
the side. When the half garland is not used, 
there is a bouquet of flowers just on top, and the 
new cache peigne or comb of flowers is arranged 
across the back at the end of the crown; this is 
sometimes merely three roses in a straight row 
across the bonnet, while in other cases it is a 
thick vine with a fringe of buds drooping on the 
chatelaine. In bouquets flowers of strongly con- 
trasting colors are associated, as blue forget-me- 
nots with yellow buttercups and deep red roses ; 
mignonette, from its perfect tilleul green shades, 
is combined with almost every flower. 

When ribbon is used for trimming it is from 
two to three inches wide, and is usually satin on 
one side and gros grain on the other. It is ar- 
ranged in great clusters of loops with ends in- 
dented in points massed on top of the bonnet, is 
plain around the crown, and is crossed behind to 
form strings, which are either streamers at the 
back or strings to tie in front, according to the 
wearer's fancy. 

Many of the finest bonnets have curtain bands 
of the braid behind, and the crown is simply 
trimmed with a similar band of braid over an 
inch in width, piped on each edge with satin, and 
shaped into a small bow on the curtain band. It 
is in these fine pipings that satin appears more 
often than in larger masses in crowns and bows, 
as it is rather heavy for summer bonnets. Vel- 
vet is scarcely used at all. 

There is very little face trimming in any of the 
bonnets, yet the greatest variety is seen there. 
Thus inside some is a soft wreath made of the 
crushed petals of roses torn from their stems. 
In another is an inch band of foundation plainly 
covered with satin of some becoming color in 
which a gold ornament is pinned. Others have 
a full puff of satin or of gros grain. Many have 
a tulle ruche with only color given by the silk 
lining the brim. Three rows of loops of satin 
ribbon an inch wide is another face trimming. 
One milliner crowds ten roses of three shades in- 
side these close cottage brims. There are Quaker- 
shaped bonnets absolutely without face trimming. 
Others are capotes with two frills of straw lace 
almost as fine as thread lace, and between these 
is a satin bandeau of tilleul, flamme de Vésuve, or 
other stylish shade. Twists of silk, knots, and 
bows, with half of one color and half of a con- 
trasting shade, are also used, but, like tulle ruches, 
these are not new. 

There are no more monotone bonnets showing 
several shades of one color. From two to four 
colors appear on every bonnet, and marked con- 
trasts are seen. Thus rose pink and réséda are 
used to trim an elegant chip bonnet. Another, 
trimmed with peach-colored silk, has also coral 
and Vesuvius poppies. A Tuscan braid, trimmed 
with pale moonlight blue silk, has a half wreath 
of yellow cowslips drooping from a bouquet of 
forget-me-nots, damask roses, and ivy leaves. A 
Leghorn bonnet has tilleul trimming with masses 
of mignonette, Vesuvius poppies, and Marguerites. 
A brown chip bonnet has “old gold” satin shirred 
on the brim, and a garland of natural green 
grasses and leaves made of rubber. Black-fig- 
ured Brussels net bonnets are trimmed with Ve- 
suvius red satin, or with tilleul grasses and mign- 
onette, and more often still with buttercups, yel- 
low roses, jonquils, and other flowers of the new 
mandarin shade. 

Among the most popular thin stuffs for trim- 
mings are gauzes with bars or stripes of plush or 
of chenille. These are newer than the Mexicaine 
gauzes, and are used for trimmings, and also for 
veils. The veil is passed over the face and front 
of the bonnet, crossed behind, and tied under the 
chin, and is said to be in Egyptian style. One of 
the richest trimmings for fine Leghorn bonnets 
is embroidered gauze, much of which has chenille- 
work upon it. This is similar to the trimmings 
imported last season for evening dresses. It is 
passed around the crown, and forms strings. 
The ornaments for bonnets are of polished yel- 
low gilt in Renaissance designs, or of steel mixed 
with pearl or with gilt. Small brooches, clasps, 


rings, and buckles, are most used; but these are 
all very carefully employed by the best milliners, 
as they make a bonnet have a tawdry look when 
they are profuse. 

Round hats have narrower brims than those 





of last season, and are less pronounced in shape. 
The Egyptian gauze veil or scarf is used for trim- 
ming shade hats for the country. It is very pret- 
ty when chosen of cream-color and caught up 
with carnations or poppies. Other black chip 
hats from Virot’s are trimmed with bands of gros 
grain, nodding black ostrich tips, and a single 
fine ornament pf old gold or of silver filigree. 


NEW KID GLOVES. 


Kid gloves for the spring retain their long- 
wristed shapes, and are entirely without fanciful 
stitching or ornament, being merely bound at the 
top with white kid, while the stitching on the 
back is simply that made necessary by overstitch- 
ing the three seams, which is done in silk of the 
same shade as the kid. Gloves long enough to 
require three or four buttons at the wrist are 
most used for the street; evening and full-dress 
gloves are much longer, requiring from six to 
twelve buttons. A caprice of the moment with 
young ladies is that of wearing long black kid 
gloves with light evening dresses ; they have the 
effect of making the hand look small. Gray is 
the leading color for street gloves, and is shown 
in great variety, beginning with pale French gray, 
going through blue grays and steel gray down to 
the dark iron gray and ink shades, Fine drab 
and putty shades are chosen by ladies of taste, 
because they are of unobtrusive hues, and the 
various wood colors are popular for the same 
reason. Cream-color is more used than ever, 
and deeper yellow shades are now imported, such 
as straw, maize, and even buttercup color, to match 
the bonnet trimmings. Ink shades are sold all 
through the summer for morning wear and for 
travelling. Pinkish lavender and marine are 
offered again after being dropped for a time. 
Gloves fastened by one button cost $1 60; by two 
buttons, $1 80; and by three buttons, $2 10. Long 
gloves for full dress cost from $2 85 xp to $5 50 
a pair. Undressed kid gloves are almost super- 
seding dressed kid for street wear. They are 
brought out in medium and in dark shades of 
gray and brown for general use, while for more 
dressy costumes are the stylish light drab shades, 
buff, and pale French gray. For evening are 
white undressed kid gloves, and for deep mourn- 
ing soft dull black gloves of undressed kid are 
preferred to all others. They come in the long 
simple shapes and plain styles used for dressed 
kid, and cost, for those with two buttons, $1 50; 
for three buttons, $1 75; for four buttons, $2. 
Castor gloves are liked for travelling, because 
they are soft and pleasant to the hand, thick 
enough to protect it, and are very durable. They 
are made in the stylish shapes just noted for kid 
gloves. Misses’ gloves, fastened by one, two, or 
three buttons, come in the same colors and de- 
signs as those worn by ladies, and cost from $1 25 
to $1 85. There are also still smaller gloves 
known as “ infants’ ” gloves. 

For the summer the novelty will be long white 
lace mitts that reach up to the elbow. These 
are very much worn in Paris at present, and la- 
dies who have been abroad are introducing them 
here. They cost from $2 25 to$5arair. Black 
lace mitts are also imported again, and are rich- 
ly wrought inside the hand as well as outside. 
There are three kinds—the short, the medium, 
and the long mitts; the first is without fingers, 
the second has half fingers, and the third are 
gloves with regular long fingers closed at the 
end. They cost from 50 cents up to $7. 

Among fabric gloves are the long Paris thread 
gloves, with clocked wrists and fingers, as smooth- 
ly finished as a Balbriggan stocking. These came 
into favor last year, but the supply of them was 
soon exhausted. Now they are shown in the pop- 
ular drab, gray, brown, and buff shades, also in 
pure white, and in black for mourning. They 
are $1 a pair. English thread gloves are shape- 
ly and durable, and cost 55 cents for those with 
one button, 60 cents for two-button gloves, and 
80 cents for those with three buttons. Misses’ 
and children’s gloves come in the French and 
English thread, like those brought for ladies ; 
these wash without shrinking, and are not faded 
by perspiration. White gloves are especially 
liked for little girls. For travelling are English 
calf-skin gauntlets, embroidered on the cuffs in 
the pronounced way English women like: price 
$175. Doeskin gauntlets less showily embroid- 
ered cost from 75 cents to $1 50. 


WHITE MUSLIN WRAPPERS. 


The newest white muslin wrappers are made 
of nansook, trimmed with bands of Hamburg in- 
sertion and plain or frilled edging. They are in 
princesse shape, perfectly plain down the front 
and sides, quite narrow in the skirt, and are fin- 
ished down the middle of the back by a prin- 
cesse pleating set in below the Marguerite waist 
low on the tournure, and forming a fan train. 
The insertion is placed straight up each front, 
crosses over the shoulders, and is in each of the 
three seams that shape the back. In others it 
has the outline of a sacque that is longer in front 
than behind. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


The princesse dress is being made up for little 
girls’ summer wear in gray and buff linens, white 
repped piqué, and in dark blue linens, trimmed 
with white embroidery or Smyrna lace. It is 
fastened in front, is only half fitting, and there- 
fore cool, and sometimes has box pleats down 
the front. These pretty dresses hang all the 
weight from the shoulders, are in one single piece, 
and are as suitable for the street as the house, 
all of which are desirable things in children’s 
dresses. 

NEW PERCALE DRESSES. 


Imported percale dresses for ladies are made 
with fitted basques and demi-trained skirts, on 
which the upper skirt is draped, so as to form 
two aprons in front and a square drapery behind. 
These are made of dark blue striped percale, 








brown, or green, and are edged with white Ham- 
burg-work. They cost $14 or $15. 


PARASOLS, 


Parasols are coming into use again for the in- 
termediate seasons, for street and for carriage 
wear, while the larger sun umbrellas are to be 
reserved for midsummer. These parasols are 
chosen, according to the Parisian fashion, to match 
the dress with which they are worn, and may be 
made to order of the dress material. They are 
richly trimmed with ruffles, pleats, frills, fringe, 
and also with embroidery. This embroidery is 
sometimes self-colored, and in other cases is of 
gay contrasting colors; it appears not only on 
the parasol, but on the ruffle which edges it. 
Others have ruffles raveled out on each edge to 
form fringe, and some have Tom Thumb fringe 
set on. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrnineron & Svrr#; Battarp & Hatter; A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; and ARNoxp, Constasie, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


THE Queen opened the fourth session of her 
ninth Parliament this year in person, attended 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice. There was 
genuine Queen’s weather and the usual immense 
crowds. The royal lady was decked with jewels 
galore, and her black velvet dress, with minever 
and crape trimmings, flashed myriad rays of light 
from the diamonds with which it was covered. 
Fancy the Koh-i-noor doing service as a breast- 
pin! The Prince of Wales wore his field-mar- 
shal’s uniform, and the Princess had on a white 
satin dress with dark trimmings, and a tiara of 
diamonds. The younger princesses, however, do 
not seem to have selected their dresses accord- 
ing to true esthetic principles, and some of the 
London journals are making merry thereat, satir- 
ically asking, Did the Princess Loutse and the 
Princess Beatrice forget, when ordering their 
dresses for the ceremonial in the House of Lords 
on Thursday, that they would stand together 
on the steps of the throne? The Princess Lov- 
ISE wore a garnet velvet dress, trimmed with 
cream satin and steel, while the Princess Bea- 
TRICE was radiant in a dress of armure cardinal 
and fawn-colored poult de soie, trimmed with 
Brussels lace and embroidery of fawn-colored 
chenille, with red and bronze foliage. Consid- 
ered individually, neither of these dresses was 
pretty, and by contrast with the delicate cos- 
tume of the Princess of Wales, they looked, to 
tell the truth, a trifle tawdry. Ladies will gath- 
er the full significance of the combination set 
forth in the particulars given above, but even 
the partially informed male mind can not fai! to 
be struck with the unfortunate contrast of the 
brickish red of Princess BeaTrice’s dress with 
the darker red of her royal sister’s. 

* —The Duchess of Manchester, the mother of 
the pa Viscount MANDEVILLE who captured 
the New York belle Miss Yznaaa, is the daugh- 
ter of a Hanoverian nobleman, Count d’ Alten, 
and is a woman of great brilliancy and beauty. 
She is passionately fond of hunting, and Lord 
MANDEVILLE inherits from her his love of ath- 
letic sports. A London journal says of her that 
she is not only a beautiful woman, but one who 
must have played a brilliant part in any court 
or capital, and a remarkable one in any scene 
and in any class. It is not society only that she 
is fitted to enjoy and adorn. At that “sad sea- 
son’’ when husbands and fathers, as a yersifier 
of the last century sings, 

“from all the pleasures of the town 
Relentless bear the beauteous victims down” 

to the country, the duchess has no regrets. It 
may be she is happier in ‘‘ the shires” than in 
Mayfair. At all events, she shines as brightly in 
the saddle as in the salon, and ornaments the 
hunting field as much as the ball-room. She 
possesses, indeed, to a high degree that joyous 
energy and verve which give a zest to life in all 
its conditions. Clever, observing, with a keen 
eye for character, and a good supply of curiosity, 
she is au courant of all that goes on in the world, 
and has a thoroughly feminine knowledge of 
English and foreign politics, learned viva voce 
rather than from books; and yet she turns away 
readily from all the excitements of the town, 
and brings a fresh and girlish enjoyment to the 
sights and sounds of the country. 

—The oldest Freemason in the State, if not in 
the country, Maurice Hoyt, died recently, at the 
ripe age of eighty-five, at Warwick, New York, 
where he held an honored position in the com- 
munity. In 1824 he received the Royal Arch de- 
gree in Jerusalem Chapter, No. 8, of New York, 
in company with LaraYerre and his son GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, who were then on a visit to this 
country. He was hale and hearty to the last, 
and on the day of his death rode six miles, dined 
as usual, took a short nap, and then walked half 
a mile to his pastor’s, with a bundle of music 
books under his arm for a class of young ladies 
that were to meet there that afternoon, when he 
fell dead on taking a chair, He had been mar- 
ried sixty-three years, and his widow still sur- 
vives him. He was buried with Masonic hon- 
ors, more than a hundred and fifty members of 
the order being present. 

—A budding MerHuseLag, Miss Repecca An- 
DERSON, colored, efat. one hundred and twelve, 
was lately immersed in the Rev. Dr. Rowzi1’s 
church in New York. Sheis in good health and 
spirits, does her own work, and bids fair to rival 
old Parr. She was in Philadelphia when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, and 
heard the old Liberty Bell ring the peal that an- 
nounced our existence as a nation. Thus far 
Miss ANDERSON has steadily refused all matri- 
monial offers, and she thinks she is not likely to 
marry. 

—The Grand Duke ALExis has grown older- 
looking and stouter since his last visit. He 
wears angel whiskers and a mustache, and has 
the air of an English nobleman. His younger 
brother, Duke ConsTaNTINg, has a fresh, bright, 
and youthful face, and is much straighter and 
somewhat taller than ALexis. Baron Scuit- 
LING and 2 long-eared white bull-pup constitute 
the rest of the suite. The dukes have made a fa- 
vorable impression by their quiet dignity and 
lack of ostentation. In these republican days 
royal folks no longer put on airs, but mingle on 
equal terms with the democratic crowd, like good 
King Dacospert and the Emperor of Brazil. 



















Linen Collar and 
Sleeve, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tue chemisette 
and sleeves are of 
nansook. The col- 
lar and cuffs are 
made of double lin- 
en, and are laced 
with blue silk braid, 
and slashed and run 
with pale blue ribbon, as 
shown by the illustration. 


8 ch. 5th round.— 
Pass over the next 
st., 16 se. on the 
next 16 st. in the 
preceding round. 
6th round.—7 ch., 
1 de. on the next 
sc. in the preceding 
round, five times al- 
ternately 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the third follow- 
ing st., then 4 ch. 
7th. round.—Pass over the 
next st., 22 sc. on the next 
‘ = 22 st. in the precedin 
Swiss Muslin and Si'_s = 
Lace Collar and =i" Z 

Sleeve, Figs. 1 and 2. wT 

Tue collar with jabot : " 
and the cuffs are made of 
pleated Swiss muslin, and are trimmed 
with wide and narrow lace and with a 
needle-work border. The collar is set 
on a chemisette, and the cuffs on 
sleeves of Swiss muslin. 


Portfolio for Letters and Bills, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


eS a INVA = round,4 ch. 8th round.— 

eZ 3 a = a Pass over the next st., 25 
=f CA 9 ——— : se. on the next 25 st. in the 
: 2 ; F preceding round,4 ch. 9th 
round.—Pass over the next 
st., 28 se. on the next 28 st. in the pre- 
ceeding round. 10th round.—7 ch., 1 
de. on the next se. in the preceding 
round, nine times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the third following st., then 1 ch. 
11th round.—Pass over the next st., 30 se. on 
the next 30 st. in the preceding round, 3 ch. 


12th round.—Pass over the next st., 30 se. 
Tas portfolio is in the shape of a book, 





which is joined by a clasp and is sét on an 


easel. Both the portfolio and 
easel are covered with gray 
leather. The part designed for 
the front should first be embroid- 
ered in the design shown in full 
size by Fig.2. Having transferred 
the design to the foundation, work 
the embroidery with saddler’s silk 
and gold thread in simple and 
in dovetailed satin stitch, in half- 
polka and knotted stitch, and in 
point Russe. For the star flowers 
use white, gray, purple, and red 











Fig. 2.—Design ror Porrrotio.—Satin aND 


Hatr-rotKa Stitch BMproiwery. 


ch. 


on the next 30 st. in the preceding round, 1 
13th round.—Pass over the next st., 30 


sc. on the next 30 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, Repeat always the 
10th-13th rounds until the req- 
uisite length has been obtained, 
and finish the strip with 9 rounds 
like the first 9 rounds in order to 
form a straight edge. Finish this 
strip on the outer edge with one 
round, as follows: Always alter- 
nately 1 se. on the single ch. form- 
ing the edge st. of the first of the 
three se. rounds of the strip, 1 se. 


on the same edge st. of the third 
of these three rounds, 3 ch. Next cut the 
requisite number of strips of honey-comb 
canvas four inches and seven-eighths wide, 
hem down the outer edge on the wrong 
side, and work first with pink zephyr 
worsted the rows of points on the outer 
edge, which border the design figures and 
cross each other, as shown by the illustra- 
> tion,"in crochet-work, as follows: Begin at 
one end in the middle, half an inch from 
the edge, and work 11 sc, separated each 
by 1 ch. on the next eleven raised threads 
of the canvas diagonally above 
each other; then always alter- 
nately 1 ch., 23 se. separated each 
by. 1 ch. on the next 21 threads 
of the canvas diagonally above 
each other in the opposite direc- 
tion; finally, 1 ch. and 11 sc. sep- 
arated each by 1 ch. on the next 
11 threads of the canvas diag- 






silk; for the buds, pink silk; and for 
the leaves, stems, and sprays, green and 
brown silk in several shades. The for- 
get-me-nots are worked with pale blue 
silk, and are ornamented with knotted 
stitches of white silk. The outlines of 
the ribbon are defined with gold cord 
sewed on with yellow silk, and between 
the outlines similar threads are stretch- 
ed crosswise, and are fastened at the in- 
tersection points with small stitches of 
yellow silk. The monogram in the cen- 
tre of the wreath is worked in 
satin, half-polka, and back stitch 
with gold thread and white silk. 


Counterpane.—Crochet and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 181. 

Tuts counterpane is com- 
posed of crochet strips worked 


Fig. 1.—Linen Cor. Fi Riaeicate tea 
Eke ig. 1.—Swiss Musiix 
Lar.—[See Fig, 2.] anp Lace CoLiar. 


[See Fig. 2.] 



























Fig. 2.—Lrven SLEEVE FOR 
Cotiar, Fie, 1. 


Batiste anp Net Apron. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mostin anp Lace 
Steeve ror Cotiar, Fie. 1. 


with Estremadura cotton, No. 
2, and of strips of honey-comb 
canvas ornamented with point 
Russe embroidery and crochet- 
work. For the crochet strips 
worked crosswise, begin at one 
end on one corner (to obtain a 
straight line) with a foundation 
of 8 ch. (chain stitch), and cro- 
chet in rounds going back 
and forth as follows: Ist 
round.—Pass over the next 
st. (stitch), 4 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next 2st. 2d 
round.—7 ch., 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the next se. in 
the preceding round, 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third following 
st.,4 ch. 3d round.—Pass 
over the next st., 11 se. on 
the next 11 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 ch. 4th 
round,—Pass over the next 
st., 14 se. (always inserting 
Fig. 1.—Venver Jacket ror Younc Girt. the needle in the back vein 


onally above each other in the op. 
posite direction, as in the begin- 
ning. Work the second row of 
points in the same manner, but in 
the opposite direction, so that the 
points cross each other as shown 
by the illustration. Next work the 
point Russe embroidery, first the 
single stitches (meeting the 
chain stitches of the points 
crocheted previously and cor- 
responding with the se.) with 
pink zephyr worsted, and then 
the centre figures in the 
squares with blue zephyr 
worsted. Border each canvas 
strip on the outer edge with 
pink worsted, working one 
round as follows: Always al- 
ternately 1 se. on the hem of 
the strip, 3 ch., pass over a 
corresponding interval. Join 
the strips on the sides by 
means of one round worked 
as follows: Always alternately 





& , Fig. 2.—Vetvet Jacker ror Youne Grav. 
Bacx.—See Fig. 2.—[For pattern and de- of each st.) on the next 14 Fig. 1.—Porrronio FOR Letters aND Bitts. with 3 sc. fasten together the Wisin nites Fig. 1.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Supplement, No. Il,, Figs. 9-15.) st. in the preceding round, [See Fig. 2.] next 3 corresponding ch. of scription see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 9-18.) 
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two strips (one crochet and one canvas 
strip), 1 ch. On the outer edge border the 
counterpane with one round, as follows: 
Always alternately 1 sc, on the next 3 ch., 6 
dc., the middle two of which are separated by 
8 ch. on the following 3 ch.; finally, knot in 
strands seven threads thick and eight inch- 
es and seven-eighths long, laid double, as 
shown by the illustration, ornament these 
above the knot with several stitches, and in 
connection with this overcast the upper 
veins of the last round with single stitches 
of pink worsted, as shown by the illustration. 


Work-Basket. 


Tus oblong basket is made of plaited 
splints and black varnished split cane 
sticks. The lid is trimmed with embroidery 
and with box-pleated violet satin ribbon. 
For the embroidery use violet satin ribbon 
an inch wide, and on this fasten white braid 
half an inch wide with point Russe stitch- 
es of violet silk. Ornament the braid be- 
sides with point Russe stitches of lavender 
silk and with gold cord sewed on with vio- 
let silk. The handle of black cane is fin- 
ished with bows of violet satin ribbon. 


Glove-Box. 

Tus glove-box is made of a cigar-box 
twelve inches and seven-eighths long, five 
inches and a quarter wide, and two inches 
and seven-eighths high, and the lid and 
sides are ornamented with worsted and silk, 
First bore holes into the lid with a gimlet, 
observing the design given by Fig. 36, Sup- 
plement ; then work the design on the wood 
foundation with colored zephyr worsted and 
saddler’s silk, working always one stitch on 
the outside and one stitch on the wrong 
side along the outlines, going forward, and 
filling the intervals going back ; next stretch 
red, blue, and green worsted alternately over 
the interval from one outline to another, 
and then overcast the worsted threads with 
yellow saddler’s silk. The border on the 
sides of the box is worked with worsted 
and silk as shown by the illustration. The 
box is trimmed, besides, with black velvet 
ribbon half an inch wide, which is fastened 
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Work-Basker. 


on the wood with brass buttons at intervals 


three-quarters. On the inside of the box paste pressed sil- 
ver paper. For raising the lid set on a small brass but- 


ton, and on the under side of the box set 
buttons for th 











gauze 


Wrought Guipure Tidy. 
Tuts tidy is work- 
ed on white canvas 


thread in wrought guipure, and 
is covered with a net-work of 
lace stitches worked with sim- 
ilar thread. First transfer the 
design No. 4 on the 
embroidery side of 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CoUNTERPANE.—CrocueT aND Pornt Russe Empromery. 


Ta 


of an inch and 
same color. 


on four larger 
e feet. 
figures are 


edged with 


with coarse 


gold cord. 


stitches of dark olive 
green saddler’s silk, 
and ornamented with 
dots and bars of similar silk, 
and partly edged with gold 
cord. For the veins sew 


181 


The canvas foundation is filled partly with 


knotted and chain stitches, and partly with 
rows of button-hole stitches and with lace 
stitches. The button-hole stitch rows are 
worked so that the first row is joined on the 
outline, and the remaining rows are always 
worked on the stitches of the preceding row. 
The net-work consists of transposed double- 
twisted button-hole stitches, which are or- 
namented with figures as shown by the il- 
lustration. After finishing the embroidery, 
cut away the material between the design 
figures on the wrong side. 


Monograms for Lingerie, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


THEsE monograms are worked with white 
and colored cotton in satin and half-polka 
stitch. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

To work these borders tranafer the de- 
signs to fine linen, and run all the design 
figures with thread No. 90. For the con- 
necting bars stretch thread No. 130, going 
forward, and wind it going back, and part- 
ly overeast the twisted bars with button- 
hole stitches. The embroidery is work- 
ed with similar thread in satin and half- 
polka stitch and in plain and interlaced 
button-hole stitch. On the outer edge the 
button-hole stitches are partly furnished 
with picots. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, cut away the material between the de- 
sign figures on the wrong side, and work the 
lace stitches and wheels with fine thread. 


Newspaper Rack. 

Tus rack, in the shape of an easel, is of 
carved black polished wood. On the front 
side two movable parts are fastened with 
hinges to simulate desks, on which the news- 
papers rest. The height of the stand is for- 
ty-two inches and a half, and the width 
eighteen inches anda half. The desk parts 
are each fourteen inches and seven-eighths 
wide and twelve inches and seven-eighths 
high, and are ornamented on the front with 
gold embroidery, the design for which is 
given in full size by No. 1 on the embroid- 
ery side of the present Supplement. Trans- 
fer the outlines of the design to a founda- 


TUT ATT 
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Grove-Box. 


For design see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 36. 


tion of olive green satin, and run them with silk of the 


On the single design figures stretch gold 


thread as shown by No. 1, and fasten each separate thread 
with overcast stitches of light olive green saddler’s silk. 
The vines are worked in a 
similar manner. The design 










partly 
satin 


on 





the Supplement 
to the material, 
baste the latter 
on a foundation 
of linen, and 
run the outlines 
of the design 
figures with 
coarse thread. 
For the con® 
necting bars 
stretch the 
thread back 
and forth and 
overcast it with 
button - hole 
stitches, and 
edge all the de- 
sign figures and 
the dots with 
ge. 1-8. similar stitches. 


Fig. 1.—QuapriLLé Cioran Sacqve. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and eae see Supplement, 


No. L, F 





Fig. 1—Mono- 
GRAM FOR LIN. 
GERIE. 


Wrovent Gurpvre Tipy. 
For design see Supplement, No. 4. 






Fig. 2.—Mono- 
GRAM FoR Lin- 


GERIE. 


Flower-pot 
Screen. 
See illustration 
on page 189. 

Tuts screen is 
made of brown 
glazed = card- 
board, and is 
trimmed with 
tassels of brown 
zephyr worsted. 
First cut from 
Fig. 35, Sup- 
plement, sev- 
enteen whole 
pieces, lay each 
piece in a fold 
along the mid- 
dle line, and join 
the parts on the 
sides from 72 to 





Fig. 2.—QuaprILLé CLorn Sacqve 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs. 1-8 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerre.—Warre EMBrorpery. 


Newspaper Rack. 
For design see Supplement, No, 1, 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerte.—Wattr Emprommery. 
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78 with cross stitches of brown zephyr worsted. 
On the points at the top of the screen, below the 
joining seams, fasten tassels of brown worsted, 
the upper loops of which are ornamented with 
gold beads. i 


ONLY A TRAMP. 


“On ry a tramp!” said the “star,” as he found, 
At dim early dawn, a man lying dead, 
His face pinched and wan, eyes set with a stare. 
“Died of starvation,” the coroner said. 
Somebody’s darling and somebody’s son ; 
Somebody rocked him, a baby, to sleep ; 
Childhood and hood forever are done ; 
Now there is no one who careth to weep. 








Ounce be was young and ambitious, perchance ; 
Songht, like the rest, for both riches and place; 
Perchance might the world have honored his name; 
Now there is no one who knoweth his face. 

But what careth Dives, pausing to gaze— 
“A wretched dead vagrant under the lamp.” 
Honors are his, wealth and fame are secure ; 
Besides, that dead body’s—only a tramp. 


Somewhere there may be a woman who wails; 
She once was a bride—now wretched, alone. 

Somewhere are children, too old for their years ; 
“We're cold and we're hungry,” ranneth their moan. 

Is it their fault if their young foreheads wear 
Blighting of hunger and poverty’s stamp ? 

White were their souls as your darlings can be; 
Are they to blame if their father’s a tramp? 


Perchance to your door last evening he came, 
Asked for a crumb, and to warm him, a breath ; 
Coldly you shut all the comfort within— 
Without there was naught but hunger and death. 
And so laid him down; the chiil, creeping on, 
Stiffened his limbs, in his hair left a damp. 
Life’s warfare is done, all chances are gone, 
Whether used or abused—only a tramp! 


No mourners for him—nor children nor wife ; 
On lips pale and cold no kisses are pressed ; 
A pine coffin only, nor flower nor wreath 
Tells of our love as we lay him to rest. 
Lay him down softly, and make him a bed 
In earth’s kindly bosom, under the sod : 
Life’s been a failure, and we can but trust 
His body to earth—his soul unto God. 


Meanwhile, I bethink me, if Jesus were here, 
To wander, as oft, in Galilee old, 
No roof for his head, though foxes have holes, 
Who sometimes was hungry, sometimes was cold— 
Should come to our door and ask for his bread, 
Foot-sore and shabby, with poverty’s stamp, 
Would we bid welcome to warmth and to cheer, 
Or, shutting the door, say, “‘Only a tramp!” 








Vis I wT. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
FLORA IN LONDON, 
Tre whirl of London life went on—dinners, 


.oalls, evening parties, all night ; flower shows, aft- 


ernoon parties, visits, and shops all day—and no 
one among all the gay crowd of matrons and maids 
caught the spirit of the life more quickly, or en- 
tered more thoroughly into every passing pleasure, 
than did our little friend Flora Travers. 

In three weeks Flora had developed from a girl 
into a woman; the hot-bed life of London excite- 
ment drew out of her things that had before lain 
dormant within her, and which it would have 
taken years of the quiet humdrum existence of 
Bradley House to have brought to light. 

For in three weeks she had learned the secret 
of her own attractiveness. She had gone to her 
first ball with a thousand tremors and misgivings. 
As she had followed Juliet up the flower-bedecked 
staircase, and had encountered all the gay couples 
of men and women coming down it—a quadrille 
was just over—talking and laughing and nodding 
to each other with the ease of perfect confidence 
in themselves and in their own enjoyment, her 
beating heart had sunk down in dismay. 

She noone. Was it likely that she would 

an “owsnane Who would care to dance 

eth a A 80 young and so ignorant of every thing 

connected with London life as she was? And 

to sit still and watch other girls dance and enjoy 

was, Flora felt, more than the fortitude 

of seventeen could bear. She knew she should 

disgrace herself and cry. Oh, how heartily she 

ed to be able to turn back and fly down that 

staircase, jump into the dark car- 

and be carried home to bed before 

the dreadful misery which she anticipated should 
overtake her! 

And then, just as these agonizing thoughts were 

at their climax, somebody introduced her to her 
first partner : 
“ Miss Travers, let me introduce Captain Hart- 
] Aad 
om an unknown somebody, whom she had not 
courage to look up at, straightway whirled her 
away in his arms. 

Jack Hartley was wondering what on earth he 
should say to his partner. The lady of the house 
had asked him if he minded dancing with a very 
young girl, who knew nobody; and Jack, who 
was good-natured, pulled a grimace and submit- 
ted to be victimi 

“She is pretty, at all events,” was his first 
thought, adding, after a dozen steps or so down 
the room, “and dances well too, by Jove! Well, 
I'd better keep her at it, for I suppose she can’t 
say a word.” - 

And keep her at it he did, until his own breath 
was utterly gone, and he had to come to a stop 
to recruit it, while Flora stood fresh and cool as 
a summer flower by his side. 

“ Well, I must say something to her,” thought 
Jack, when his violent panting was somewhat 


abated; “so here for the Row or the Royal 
Academy for the undred-and-sixteenth time 
this week !” and he was just clearing his throat 


to open fire upon these in 


teresting topics when a 
clear sweet voice by his side said ; i 





“T am afraid you will find me very stupid.” 

“ Stupid !” said Jack, opening his blue eyes in 
amazement, but feeling rather guilty the while. 
“What an extraordinary idea! What can make 
you think so?” 

“ Girls are always considered stupid when they 
are quite young. I know you were cudgeling 
your brains to think of something civil to say to 
me.” 

“What a witch you are!” said Jack, laugh- 
ing at bein~ so cleverly found out, and beginning 
to notice that his companion was even more than 
pretty. “Well, I won’t deny the soft impeach- 
ment; but I see now that I was blind—you are 
not like ordinary girls at all.” ‘ 

“ Perhaps not,” said Flora, lowering her glance 
a little under her partner’s admiring gaze, “ but 
this is my first ball.” 

“Every body must have a beginning,” said Cap- 
tain Hartley, with re-assuring condescension. “So 
it is your first ball, is it? Well, and how do you 
like it?” 

“Oh, not at all, as yet,” said Flora, with ingen- 
uous earnestness. 

Jack Hartley burst out laughing. “Upon my 
word, Miss Travers, you are not complimentary, 
considering that I am ‘as yet’ your only partner !” 

“That is just it—I mean,” correcting herself 
with a blush, “I don’t mean to be rude, of course ; 
but it is because you are my only partner. I 
know you will be the only one,” she added, look- 
ing melancholy. 

“Do you mean that I am to dance with you 
the whole evening ?” said Jack, more and more 
amused. 

“Oh, no, no! how very stupid you are!” cried 
Flora, quite distressed ; “no—I mean, of course, 
that no one else will.” 

“Why on earth should you imagine that such 
an awful state of imbecility is going to befall the 
whole of the male sex here present ?” 

“ Because I am seventeen, and I don’t know a 
single soul in the room,” answered the girl, with a 
demure solemnity that was almost tragic. 

Jack laughed heartily as he passed his arm 
round her waist, and as he carried her off again 
among the dancers he whispered, with his long” 
mustache almost brushing against her smooth 
fair plaits, 

“You little goose, you dance divinely ; you are 
lovely,and, better still, you know how to flirt al- 
ready. Take my word for it, before the end of 
the evening you will be queen of the room.” 

And he was right. Before the evening was 
over Flora had more partners than she knew what 
to do with, and was lording it over them with all 
the saucy impudence of a young sovereign. 

It is little to be wondered at that in three 
weeks’ time there was no longer only one man 
reigning supreme in Flora Travers’s imagination. 

Wattie Ellison was no more the dominant in- 
fluence of her life. Instead of him, dozens of 
young men of all shades and kinds hustled and 
jostled each other through her thoughts night and 
day, one succeeding the other with surprising ra- 
pidity. Captain Hartley, with his blue eyes and 
long mustache, and with the privi freedom 
of old friendship which that little talk at her first 
ball had empowered him to assume, was perhaps 
the foremost and most constant on her list of 
admirers—at all events, he attracted her fancy 
and touched her vanity more than did any of the 
others. 

Captain Hartley was a young man who under- 
stood women and the art of pleasing them thor- 
oughly. He had studied them at all ages and in 
all moods from his boyhood upward; he under- 
stood when to pursue them and when to stand 
aloof, when to cajole and when to appear indiffer- 
ent, when to gaze with bold admiration and when 
to glance covertly with feigned timidity—he could 
be humble with them at times; but, above all, he 
knew when and how to be audacious; for what 
woman at heart is not attracted by audacity, 
though she must perforce feign to resent it? 
“Faint heart never won fair lady,” is the truest 
proverb that ever was written concerning the 
much-hackneyed subject of love-making. In a 
word, Jack Hartley was a finished flirt; more- 
over, he was a cavalry officer, in a crack Lancer 
regiment, and Flora was at that age when the 
military element makes a profound impression on 
the female imagination. When one morning she 
had been taken down to some field-day at Alder- 
shot, and had seen him trot by at the head of 
his troop, a brilliant vision of blue cloth and gold 
lace and shining accoutrements glittering in the 
sunshine, little Flora gave in at once, and believed 
herself, for that day at least, to be really and 
truly desperately in love with the fascinating cap- 
tain. 


Meanwhile Wattie Ellison was not unmindful 
of what was going on, but he knew the child bet- 
ter than she knew herself. 

He had met her at several balls, and although 
he had never danced himself since the death of 
his first love, he had been partly pleased and part- 
ly pained to stand aside in some sheltering door- 
way to watch Flora. 

He was pleased that she was so happy and so 
much admired, and to see her looking so lovely ; 
but he was pained to note how much all the ad- 
miration and flattery engrossed her, and to see 
how little part he himself had in her present life. 
Especially did he dislike the very decided flirta- 
tion which Flora was carrying on with handsome 
Jack Hartley. Wattie well knew that Jack was 
the kind of man who never meant any thing se- 
rious by attentions to young ladies, and he was 
terribly afraid lest Flora should allow herself.to 
get too fond of the handsome lancer. He won- 
dered that Juliet did not see and guard against 
the danger for her young sister-in-law ; but Jaliet, 
although she zealously performed all the arduous 
duties of chaperon, was possibly too much en- 

by her own troubles to notice very par- 
ticularly how often Flora danced or sat out with 
one partner; and as long as the girl was well 
dressed and enjoying herself, she did not, per- 





haps, think her supervision over her need go fur- 
ther. 

One evening—it was a day or two before the 
Eton and Harrow cricket-match—Juliet and Flora 
were together in a box at the Opera; for the mo- 
ment no one was with them, and the curtain had 
gone down for the first act. 

The house was crowded, and they were both 
looking down at the glittering parterre of stalls 
below them. 

“Look, Juliet, at that fat old woman in a pink 
silk turban; did you ever see such an object ?” 
said Flora, peering down through -her opera-glass- 
es. “ Why, I do declare it’s old Mrs. Rollick! I 
never saw her come out in that style before; and 
there is Arabella with her, in a low white tarla- 
tan dress. Well, if I was thirty, with a scraggy 
neck and a couple of broomsticks for arms, I 
wouldn’t appear in a low dress like that !”” she add- 
ed, with all the severity and disgust which the 
consciousness of undeniable youth and beauty 
can give, 

“You are seventeen, and have pretty little 
plump shoulders,” said Juliet, smiling. “If you 
are unmarried at thirty, and have grown scrag- 


” 


“ Tf!” interrupted Flora, with a scornful little 
toss of her pretty chin. 

Juliet laughed, and then sighed. She too had 
been looking eagerly down among the crowd be- 
low them—longing and yearning for a sight of 
Hugh Fleming. 

Since that day when the truth about that old 
letter had been spoken between them, he had not 
once been to her house, and she had only twice 
seen him, once in a crowded ball-room, and once 
out-of-doors. On both occasions merely a bow 
had passed between them. 

She was perfectly conscious that he kept aloof 
from her purposely; and although she fully ap- 
preciated his motives and honored him for them, 
and though she acknowledged the wisdom of his 
avoiding her for both their sakes, yet, woman-like, 
she could not help reproaching him, and fretted 
angrily against his desertion. 

“ If he loved me more, he could not keep away,” 
she said to herself, whereas in her heart she knew 
that it was the very greatness of his love that 
made him keep away. 

“There is Wattie,” said Juliet, looking down 
through her opera-glasses. 

“ Yes, I see,” said Flora, as if she did not care 
at all, although she had seen him a long time ago. 

And presently Wattie came up into their box. 

“ What is this about your going to Lord’s on 
Friday ?” he said, sitting down by Flora, with per- 
haps a little too much of the elder brother in his 
tone. 

“What about it?” said Flora, defiantly, scent- 
ing opposition before it came. 

“Why, I hear you are going on the drag of the 
99th Lancers. I hope you won't think of it, Flo- 
ra; and without your sister-in-law too.” 

“Not think of it, indeed! As if I was going 
to give it up! Why on earth should I not go? 
I am going to be chaperoned by two married wom- 
en, Mrs. Dalmaine and the Colonel’s wife. You 
talk as if I was going off all by myself on the sly. 
Juliet has given me leave to go, haven't you, 
Juliet ?” 

“Given you leave to go where, Flora?” asked 
Juliet, rousing herself with an effort as the girl 
turned eagerly to her. 

“T was objecting to Flora’s going by herself 
to the cricket-match on the 99th drag, Mrs. Trav- 
ers,” put in Wattie. 

“Mrs. Dalmaine is going to take her. I have 
been engaged myself long ago to go in Lady Car- 
oline Skinflint’s carriage, and I did not see how 
Flora was to go at all, so I was rather glad when 
she got such a pleasant invitation—how do you 
do, Lord George?” she added, turning to Lord 
George Mannersley, who at that moment entered 
the box and sat down beside her. 

Flora turned triumphantly to Wattie. 

“There!” she said, “you see Juliet does not 
mind my going.” 

“ But J do, very much, Flora. If you will give it 
up to please me, I will take you myself.” 

“ How ?” she said, temporizing a little. 

“T will call for you in a hansom directly after 
lunch and take you up.” 

“After lunch! Well, and when there what 
should we do?” 

“Why, walk about,” said Wattie, a litte doubt- 
fully, conscious possibly that his plan was hardly 
an equivalent for the 99th drag and the Cham- 
pagne luncheon. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Flora, with a toss of her 
head ; “I prefer my own arrangements.” 

At that moment Captain Hartley came into the 
box. 

“T have just looked in, Miss Travers, in case I 
don’t see you before Friday, to say that I will call 
for you in my phaeton at ten o'clock, if that is 
not tooearly. Mrs. Dalmaine will wait for you in- 
side the door—I have just seen her—will that suit 
you ” 

“ Oh, perfectly, thank you, Captain Hartley. It 
will be delightful !” cried Flora, with a little more 

in her tone than if Wattie had not 
been standing behind her chair. 

“ Very well, then, let us settle itso. We have 
nothing to do now but hope for fine weather ; 
and, of course, Miss Travers, you will wear Eton 
colors ?” 

“T will see about that,” said Flora, who had a 
new pale blue bonnet just come home from the 
milliner’s on purpose. 

Jack Hartley bent over her chair and whis- 
pered something to her which Wattie did not 
hear. 

She looked down, smiled, fidgeted with her fan, 
and then looked up with a sudden flash of her 
gray eyes into his. 

“ Well, for your sake, I will try,” she said, sen- 
timentally. 

Wattie ground his teeth together in a fury, 
while Captain Hartley, looking perhaps a little 








copes at her manner, took his leave of both 
ies. 

“ Good-night,” said Wattie, shortly, immediate- 
ly after, and went out without shaking hands, 
with a face like a thunder-cloud. 

And Flora pretended to listen to Patti, and felt 
a good deal elated by her small triumph, and a 
little bit sorry too. 

What Jack Hartley had whispered to her had 
been very innocent indeed. 

“That dreadful Rollick woman and her daugh- 
ter have just been asking me to give them lunch 
on our drag at Lord’s. I wish you would tell 
them the wheels are rotten and will give way, or 
something alarming ; do try and keep them away,” 
was what he had said, and Flora’s words had 
answered him perfectly ; but her manner had been 
intended to make Wattie believe that something 
sentimental had been said about the Eton colors, 
for she did not forget that Wattie was a Harrow 
man, 

Old or young, fair or plain, in their dealings 
with men who love them, women are at heart al! 
the same. Only the different circumstances of 
their lives make the different shades of their 
character in this res 

Down at Bradley House, among the horses and 
dogs, and under the shady walnut-trees on the 
lawn, no little maid had been more simple-heart- 
ed and more free from every shade of coquetry 
than was Flora Travers ; but up in London, court- 
ed and flattered and sought after, she had already 
learned all the thousand and one trickeries by 
which a woman exasperates an honest lover to 
the verge of despair, and often half breaks her 
own heart by the way. What can be the pleasure 
of it? 

The natural feminine result of Miss Flora’s 
naughtiness was that she lay awake crying all 
night; and had Wattie only come again in the 
morning, she would have given up the cricket- 
match without a pang. But Wattie did not dream 
of coming. 

Flora was in the depths of penitence; she 
would at all events do something to show her good 
intentions. 

“ Juliet,” she said, diplomatically, “ that bonnet 
is hideous! I really can not wear it to-morrow. 
I think I must change it.” 

“T thought it suited you so well, Flora. Why 
should you want to change it ?” 

“T have taken the greatest horror of it. I pos- 
itively can not bear the sight of it.” 

“You funny child! I liked it so much; but 
if you wish, we will take it back this afternoon.” 

And when the two ladies reached the shop 
with the rejected bonnet, to Juliet’s astonishment, 
Flora insisted on having a dark blue one. 

“Changed your colors, Flora! Why, what is 
that for?” 

“Light blue is horribly unbecoming to me,” 
said Flora, blushing guiltily. 

“On the contrary, I think it is dark blue that 
does not suit you; but please yourself, child,” 
said her sister-in-law, with a smile, becoming 
aware for the first time of some romance that was 
taking place in the girl’s life. 

Flora was trying on a dark blue bonnet. It 
did not suit her—her complexion was too pale. 
She was perfectly conscious of the fact, but stuck 
to her resolution with the heroism of an early 
martyr. 

“He shall see that I can even make myself 
look a fright to please him,” she thought, and 
aloud she said,“ This one will do very well.” 
The dark blue bonnet was paid for and carried 
off, and Flora felt that she had given Wattie 
every reparation within her power. All day long 
she longed for him to come, or at least for a note 
from him. If only he would offer again to take 
her himself, how gladly she felt she would give up 
the glories of the 99th drag and the Champagne 
lunch, to say nothing of Captain Hartley’s phae- 
ton in the morning, to go with him humbly in a 
hansom! But Wattie made no sign, and Flora 
did not feel strong-minded enough to give up the 
expedition altogether. Toward evening she grew 
angry and impatient with him again. 

“ He is jealous, simply jealous,” she said to her- 
self. ‘Captain Hartley is much pleasanter; he 
never makes himself di: ble for nothing. 
I shall certainly go now. ides, it is too late 
to put him off. Pees wish I had not changed 
the bonnet.” 

[10 BE CONTINUED.) 





KETTLE-DRUMS AND THEIR 
COMPANIONS. 


ben origin of the kettle-drum is, it must be 
confessed, somewhat obscure, but undoubt- 
edly the rage of the present day for all manner 
of afternoon entertainments is borrowed from 
England. It is said that in the reign of Charles 
the Second kettle-drums were first made popular 
at the court of that gay monarch. The ladies, 
returning from the hunt, gathered together for a 
tea-drinking and some light refreshment, the en- 
tertainment being known as a “drum,” to which 
the significant term “kettle” was later prefixed. 
Certainly in the eighteenth century kettle-drums 
were notable entertainments. Pope’s couplet 
about the sociable and gossip-promoting cup of 
tea, Lady Mary Wortley’s half-masculine scorn 
for the tea fights of her lady friends, Dr. John- 
son’s famous nine cups at Dr. Burney’s assembly, 
when Fanny timidly waited on him, all lend the 
charm of old-fashioned precedent. And certain- 
ly the beverage must have a special virtue of its 
own, since it appears to move silent tongues, pro- 
mote sociability in every feminine assembl 
and refresh the tired spirits after a day’s “outing” 
with a balm Johannisberger could not give. 

The term kettle-drum can not, therefore, be ap- 
plied to any thing but a tea-drinking ; and strictly 
speaking, your entertainment, if given the quaint 
name, should include only a light refreshment of 
sandwiches, cake, and biscuits, In many cases, 
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however, quite an elaborate tea table is spread 
at one end of the drawing-room or in an ante- 
room, and here young ladies frequently preside, 
drawing the tea without ruining it by boiling. A 
cozy is very serviceable on such occasions, al- 
though it is not commonly known in America, 
where, alas! the dainty flavor of the tea is so 
often sacrificed to Betty’s mania for parboiling 
it away on the kitchen fire. This article, indis- 
pensable to the English housekeeper, is a wadded 
hood which covers the tea-drawer, keeping in the 
steam, and drawing the tea well and quickly. 
The water should be poured on the tea leaves 
just boiling, the cozy then applied, and in fif- 
teen minutes you have a delicious cup of tea. 
The first drawing should be very strong, and hot 
water may be added to the cups. Cozies may 
have an outer side of embroidered silk or cash- 
mere, so that their effect is pretty and ornament- 
al. At kettle-drums teas of various flavors should 
be served. Breakfast tea should never be made 
too strong, and pure green tea never used on such 
occasions. The “ Russian tea,” to be perfect, 
should be made in a samovar; but as only half 
a dozen people in America possess these curious 
tea-drawers, it is obvious that this must be dis- 
pensed with for the so-called Russian tea in com- 
mon use, which is generally clear tea, well drawn, 
with a slice of lemon in it, and sugared to taste. 
The samovar has a certain complication of char- 
coal fumes, and special teas are mixed to produce 
the desired flavor; but a fondness for tea made 
in this manner is undoubtedly an acquired taste, 
and the article would hardly pay for the trouble 
of importation. At no afternoon entertainment 
at present, unless a regular full-dress reception, is 
coffee or wine fashionable, chocolate or bouillon 
(a well-made beef tea) being the substitutes ; and 
these, as well as tea, should be served in small, 
dainty cups, the cream and sugar being handed 
each guest on a salver. 

The afternoon kettle-drum invitation is the vis- 
iting-card, with “Tea at four o’clock” or “Tea 
from four to seven” in one corner, with the date 
or dates specified. To these may be added a sil- 
ver or gold kettle, which is significant, and so 
commonly used in England that stationers pro- 
vide paper and cards with the design. The host- 
ess, of course, is ready to receive her friends at 
the hour named, and welcoming each one with a 
cordial greeting, must have a general supervision 
of her guests, although it is impossible to pay 
much individual attention, and few introductions 
can be made. The tea may be served the guest 
soon after entering. Conversation should be gen- 
eral, without waiting for an introduction. Un- 
fortunately in many cases a certain stiffness char- 
acterizes these entertainments, which we will 
venture to assert is purely American—not that 
hauteur is a national characteristic, but that on 
such purely informal occasions American women 
have not always the French or English savoir- 
faire which makes each guest feel at ease with 
her neighbor, and a general air of harmony and 
congeniality prevail. The hostess can not be 
entirely responsible for the enjoyment of her 
guests. The constant coming and going must 
absorb her time, but it is her duty to diffuse cor- 
diality and an air of genial hospitality, which 
many ultra fashionables in our little world seem 
to feel a condescension! It is on these very 
formal days a lady can best prove her perfect 
ease and good-breeding by never substituting 
stiffness for etiquette and coldness for an aristo- 
cratic calm ! 

The duty of the invited guest is very simple. 
Kettle-drum invitations require no answer. If 
more than one date is named, attendance on one 
occasion is all that is required. Go about half 
an hour later than the hour named (which, by- 
the-way, is an absurd point of etiquette that is 
more honored in the breach than the observance), 
and make your stay from fifteen minutes to an 
hour’s duration. On leaving, always make your 
adieux to all who are receiving, and having done 
so, it is not etiquette to linger. A hostess can 
never accompany any guest toward the door, even 
on the occasion of a call, unless, indeed, it be a 
purely informal one. 

Evening kettle-drums are far more enjoyable 
than those given in the daytime, since the guests 
can remain throughout the evening, introductions 
may be made, and a very sociable character given 
to the company. The evening kettle-drum, if 
given only once or twice in the season, should be 
on a much more elaborate scale than a daytime 
affair, and the most agreeable method is to serve 
the tea in courses through the drawing-rooms, 
when the old-fashioned “ nests” of tables may be 
brought into requisition, and small groups gather 
about them in a sociable way, which has about it 
a touch of the old “assembly” days, when Fanny 
Burney went on Fridays to drink tea at Mrs. 
Olds, and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Burke drew 
up a small table for her little ladyship’s cup of 
tea! These evening *ea-drinkings are, however, 
not governed by any such set law that an original- 
minded hostess can not innovate without being 
peculiar. Indeed, we can only speak of rules in 
a very general way, for unique ideas are nowa- 
days so creditable that it seems to be the aim of 
every hostess to devise something new, even while 
her invitation bears the conventional formula. 
Music is hardly advisable at an evening ¢ea party, 
which is: intended strictly for sociable conversa- 
tion, but it is quite fashionable at other general 
affairs; and at almost every “reception” nowa- 
days we hear good music from amateurs, or even 
professionals, though we have scarcely as yet 
reached the point of regularly engaging public 
performers, as they do in England, receiving them 
strictly as business acquaintances, and should 
they feel inclined to friendliness, snubbing them 
the next day. 

Evening entertainments require much more 
thought and skill on the part of the hostess, who 
must look more individually to the enjoyment 
of her guests, see that no two people are for- 
lornly left to themselves the entire evening, or, 





as in a case recently witnessed, a German gentle- 
man who could not speak one word of French 
introduced to a French lady who spoke only her 
own language, and the error not remedied through- 
out the entire evening. Evening kettle-drums 
may be made delightful, and, as entertainments, 
are inexpensive and very sociable. 

Other evening affairs vary in character from 
the ball to the small reception, although there 
are certain, general rules which gas-light seems to 
govern. A ball invitation may say eight o’clock, 
but nine is certainly early enough to appear, and 
half past ten is not too late. Wherever there is 
to be dancing, full dress is worn, but no head cov- 
ering, and such invitations should be answered 
whether the “R. 8. V. P.” is upon them or they 
come informally written. A young lady should 
never attend a dancing company unchaperoned. 
Two sisters may go together, with proper escort, if 
it is to the house of a very intimate friend, but the 
circumstances which render this permissible are 
very peculiar. A young lady should never accept 
the escort home of any but an intimate friend ; 
and if a young lady is invited with a promise of 
chaperonage from the hostess, the latter should 
never offer her any escort but one of her own 
family or household. 

Weekly “ evenings” are, or should be, perfectly 
informal, the hostess making introductions, and 
looking to the individual enjoyment of her guests, 
while the guest is at liberty to come with or with- 
out a bonnet, and to remain throughout the even- 
ing. A gentleman, of course, always accepts an 
evening invitation in full dress, the only variation 
being that at present gloves are not so generally 
worn. 

An invited guest should never take a stranger 
to a friend’s house (unless a general permission 
has been given) without writing for or asking per- 
mission in advance, for, while the stranger may 
be equal in refinement and position to the host, an 
unexpected arrival sometimes produces an awk- 
ward contre-temps, and in any case it is infringing 
upon hospitality. The guest who goes on such 
invitation or as escort need not be invited to call 
again if the hostess prefers not to do so, although, 
when there is no objection, it is better to extend a 


general invitation, and it then becomes the guest’s” 


duty to make an afternoon call within the week, 
leaving cards for each member of the family. 

Invitations for friends of those invited should 
never be solicited for dinners, luncheons, etc., and 
these should always be answered at once. Lim- 
ited luncheons are always served at one table, 
but very large affairs are given at different tables 
throughout the room. For minor forms of table 
etiquette, which vary frequently, it is well to ap- 
ply, if ignorant, to a fashionable caterer. The 
guest has few things to observe. Remembering 
that it is contrary to etiquette to ask for any thing, 
to help yourself to any thing, or to be served twice 
to any one dish, there is very little else to think 
of, good-breeding and decorum being impossible 
to teach by rule. 

Card parties, cotillions, and concerts are again 
coming in vogue, and offer variety and sociability 
in an agreeable way. A card party is necessarily 
limited, and attendance should of course be pune- 
tual. Supper served between ten and eleven, after 
the games are played. The cotillions are tisually at 
nine o’clock, and shoufd be under some one person’s 
supervision. These are, of course, like all dancing 
companies, except that the hour for the cotillion 
is named in the invitation. Morning concerts re- 
quire so much rehearsal as well as combination 
of talent that, unless well managed, they become 
the stupid affairs included in the London season, 
and to which one goes in duty bound, glad to es- 
cape when the last note of amateurs, amateurish, 
dies away. But well arranged, in a city so full 
of talent and cultivation as New York, they may 
be made charming, and add to the interest in sci- 
entific music which is daily growing. Any such 
affair, of course, should be attended in calling cos- 
tume, and strict punctuality considered. The host- 
ess merely receives her guests, and at once they 
are provided with seats, and it should be remem- 
bered that conversation during music is always 
ill-bred. The guest, of course, leaves directly the 
concert is over, unless a refreshment be provided, 
which should be simple, never including wine, and 
served throughout the rooms. 

The etiquette of calls after any entertainment 
is very strict. Formal calls should never be of 
more than fifteen minutes’ duration. Should you 
find ther callers in your friend’s drawing-room, do 
not expect an introduction, but take part in gen- 
eral conversation. Recognition of persons met 
in this casual way is not necessary later. If you 
wish to invite a person to your house, for any 
special occasion, on whom you have never called, 
it is not etiquette to do so until after you have 
made a formal call. 

The question of dress is easily regulated at 
present. Afternoon affairs, unless dancing is in- 
cluded in the invitation, should always be attend- 
ed in carriage or calling costume, with a bonnet. 
The hostess may receive in demi-toilette. At 
kettle-drums do not remove your gloves. Any 
dinner invitation implies a certain style of even- 
ing dress—a Pompadour or heart-shaped corsage 
is always admissible. Gloves should be worn un- 
til seated at the table, when they can be removed. 
Luncheons should be attended in calling costume, 
the outer wrap being laid aside, the bonnet worn. 
Trained dresses of dark colors may always be 
worn at luncheons, or, if the affair is very elabo- 
rate, a lighter dress and dainty hat may be worn. 
Never wear your wrap into the drawing-room at 
kettle-drums and the like, unless it be a part of 
the whole costume. Natural flowers are worn on 
all occasions, from breakfast to theatre parties, 
the large belt bouquet being the most fashion- 
able. On these minor occasions the Frenchwom- 
an’s rule of perfect dress should be remembered 
—“ Bien chaussée, bien gantée, et un joli mouchoir 
de poche” (well shod, well gloved, and a pretty 
pocket-handkerchief). 

In all social entertainments of the present day 





there are certain good signs. A general disposition 
toward sociability prevails, and culture undoubt- 
edly holds a higher place even in ultra-fashion- 
able society. The reputation of Americans abroad 
for “ fast” conduct should, if possible, be eradi- 
cated, and the host and hostess who guard their 
threshold from any touch of unrefinement or lax 
conduct can not be too highly commended. “ Soci- 
ety,” against which “ moralists” and philosophers 
inveigh, is only pernicious when decorum and 
good-breeding and moderation are forgotten. The 
truly popular woman is the good housekeeper, 
the genial hostess, whose welcome is cordial, 
whose heart is sympathetic, who in remembering 
her friends’ names remembers their special tastes 
and feelings, whose dignity is never imperiled by 
a good-natured manner and consideration for ob- 
seure guests, who makes every one feel himself 
individually welcome, and who, above all, is un- 
selfish in her hospitality. 

“T had rather have my cup of tea at your 
fireside,” said Dr. Johnson to the renowned Mrs. 
Thrale, “ than visit any court in Europe.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


O*% Thursday, February 8, Queen Victoria 
opened Parliament in person. The day 
was unusually fine, the bright sunshine lightin 
up the dingy London streets, and calling ou 
thousands of people to see the royal procession. 
There were six state carriages, each with six 
horses covered with gold and black harness, and 
red silk rosettes. The Queen’s own carriage was 
drawn by eight cream-colored horses, with blue 
and brown trappings, and was surmounted by a 
gold crown, and an additional window had been 
added by her Majesty’s special desire, which gave 
the spectators a still better view of the Queen 
and her two royal daughters, all of whom wore 
minever cloaks. This royal state coach, by-the- 
way, has been recently re-ornamented. It was 
built in 1761. We say built ; for the body of the 
coach is twenty-four feet long, eight feet three 
inches wide, and twelve feet high. A detailed 
description of it would occupy too much space 
in this paragraph. Awaiting the arrival of the 
royal cortége in the House of Peers was a dis- 
tinguished assembly—richly attired ladies, peers 
in their ermine and scarlet, the Lord Chancellor 
and the judges in the glory of legal wigs and 
scarlet robes, foreign embassadors in magnifi- 
cent dress. The gathering of peers was one of 
special interest, for it was the first occasion on 
which the Prime Minister took his seat in the 
Upper House as Lord Beaconsfield. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales were the first of the royal 
party to arrive. The Queen was received with 
marked honor. Every one rises as the Queen 
enters the House of Lords. Very slowly, in 
grand procession, preceded by the crown and 
the sword of state, borne by high dignitaries, 
she ascends the dais, and stands for a moment 
in front of the throne, where her robes of state 
have awaited her so long. She bows three 
times, and then the Princess Beatrice and Prin- 
cess Louise arrange the ermine and velvet about 
her as she takes her seat. The dais is crowded 
with high fanctionaries, and for full five min- 
utes there is a breathless silence. Then the 
House of Commons is summoned; the Lord 
Chancellor, in obedience to the Queen’s com- 
mands, reads her speech; and the grand cere- 
mony is over. The Queen descended the steps 
of the throne, extended greetings to some mem- 
bers of the royal family, bowed to the House, 
and passed out as she had entered. And pres- 
ently the loud cheering in the streets indicated 
that she was on her homeward journey. 





Washington’s Birthday was brought to an 
appropriate termination in this city by the ‘ Mar- 
tha Washington Reception and Garden Party,” 
at the Academy of Music and Nilsson Hall. 
The entertainment was in aid of the poor of 
New York, and under the auspices of St. John’s 
Guild. One special feature of the evening was 
the dancing of the old-fashioned ‘* Minuet de la 
Cour,” by sixteen couples in costumes of the 
reign of Louis XIV. The horticultural displa 
in Nilsson Hall was magnificent. It is esti- 
mated that the entertainment brought from 
$15,000 to $20,000 into the treasury of the Guild. 





The Court Journal remarks: “The Queen has 
been graciously pleased to express her satisfac- 
tion with the condition and flavor of a sample 
joint of American fresh meat submitted to her 
approval,”’ 





The enjoyment by the public of the recent ex- 
hibition of the American Society of Painters in 
Water-Colors was Freatly enhanced by the pic- 
torial character of its catalogue. Pen-and-ink 
or charcoal sketches of many of the B ie ox vs 
paintings, reduplicated by a process called pho- 
to-engraving, and introduced into the body of 
the catalogue, formed a really attractive illus- 
trated book. The fashion is one which may well 
be followed in other exhibitions. 





Some months ago—so says a Massachusetts 
paper—a married lady lost a trunk full of her per- 
sonal clothing, and brought suit against the rail- 
road compaee to recover damages. The lady 
had been in business with her husband, and the 
clothing was bought with money from their joint 
earnings. The case went against her, however, 
the Supreme Court deciding that the clothing 
was not hers to lose, but ‘‘ belonged to her hus- 
band.”’ And now the following petition to the 
wise men at the State-house is being circulated 
for signatures : 


“The undersigned, married women of Maseachu- 
py bey aecmmary A represent to your honorable bodies 
that by a recent deci: of the Sup Judicial Court 
of the Commonwealth it is declared to be a law of the 
State that ‘ personal a furnished by a husband 
to his wife, or-purch: by his wife, with the consent 
of her husband, with money given by him, the proceeds 
of their joint earnings, remains the property of the hus- 
band ;’ that therefore, humbly pray that the owner- 
ship of the clo we wear, at least to such an amount 
as our ni protectors shall see fit to allow and give 
to — be secured to us by statute. And so your 
petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray.” 








The Ladies’ Art Association recently opened 
in this city a very interesting exhibition of orig- 
inal oil and water-color paintings and objects 
of household decoration. The association in- 
cludes only about fifty active members, yet the 
exhibition embraced over 600 articles, of which 





270 were paintings. A cordial invitation had 
been extended to all women to exhibit their 
handiwork. To particularize somewhat, there 
were, in addition to oil and water-color paint- 
ings, clay and plaster busts; wood and ivory 
carvings; drawings in pen and ink, pencil, cray- 
on, charcoal, sepia, and pastel; mosaic, ap- 
pliqué, and embfoidered work; paintings on 
shells and on pottery; and many other speci- 
mens of decorative art. The association de- 
serves the encouragement of the public. 





More than fifty students are now residing in 
Cambridge, England, who have come from a dis- 
tance to take advantage of the lectures provided 
by the Association for the Higher Education of 
Women. Special arrangements are made by the 
association for the comfortable accommodation 
of these lady students. 





From recent details which have been received 
of the great fire at Tokio, in Japan, it appears 
that not less than 10,000 houses were burned. 
Among them were eight buildings belonging to 
foreigners, including the residence of the Aus- 
trian minister. It is supposed about sixty lives 
were lost. Abont thirty of these are believed to 
have perished in the Simabara, which was con- 
sidered the best theatre in Japan. 





Already a movement has been made in Italy 
for celebrating the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Raphael. There is plenty of time 
to perfect arrangements, as the great painter 
first saw the light on March 28, 1483. It is pro- 
posed, as one way of worthily celebrating this 
event, to erect a statue or some monument at 
Urbino, the native place of Raphael. 





Rumor says that the Prince of Wales has 
countenanced the proposal to hold a real old- 
fashioned tournament, with armor, lance, and 
prancing steeds ; and that Princess Alexandra is 
to play the part of the Queen of Beauty. 





Our system of weather observations and re- 
ports seems to be approved by our friends across 
the ocean, A dispatch was recently received at 
Washington from London, as follows : 


“The Treasury Committee of the British Parliament 
has submitted a report on meteorological observations, 
in which it suggests the adoption of the American me- 
teorological system. The report sets forth the perfec- 
tion of the Weather Bureau in the United States, and 
admits that we are ahead of all the rest of the worid 
in the accuracy of our forecasts.” 





A pleasant little incident is related of Mrs. T. 
C. Doremus, who died a short time ago in this 
city, at the age of seventy-four. It was not long 
before her death that on one occasion the street 
car was detained, for her to get in, longer than is 
usual, as she could not walk fast. As soon as 
she was in the car, with a bow that included all 
the passengers, she begged pardon of them for 
having caused the detention. 





The chimes of St. Mark’s Church, in Philadel- 
hia, have been a fruitful source of discussion 
‘oralong time. Those living in the vicinity of 

the church have been seriously annoyed by the 
frequency and the manner in which the chimes 
have been rung. It is said that many persons 
went out of town Saturdays to escape the tor- 
ture on Sundays; and physicians asserted that 
iliness had actually been caused by the bells. 
Petitions were signed requesting the removal of 
the nuisance, and finally the matter was carried 
into court. The result is that an injunction has 
been issued to prevent the ringing of the chimes. 
The congregation of St. Mark’s are distressed at 
the suppression of the bells, and it is probable 
the case will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cram Sovr.—Select five large plump clams, and after 
chopping them very finely, add the liquor to the meat ; 
to every dozen allow a quart of cold water, and putting 
meat, liquor, and water into a perfectly clean vessel, al- 
low them to simmer gently, but not boil, about an 
hour and a half. Every particle of the meat should be 
80 well cooked that you seem to have only a thick 
broth. Season to taste, and pour into a tureen in 
which a few slices of well-browned toast have been 
placed. If desired, to every two dozen of the clams 
allow a tea-cupful of new milk and one egg; beat the 
latter until very light, add slowly the milk, beat hard a 
minnte or 80, and when the soup is removed from the 
fire, stir the egg and milk into it. This recipe will be 
found the perfection of clam soup, nourishing and de- 
lightful—very different from the watery compound 
usually brought to table. 

Exog.tent Rowts.—Melt in one and a half pints of 
new milk a quarter of a pound of butter—lard will 
answer, or one-half the quantity each of lard and 
butter. Have ready two and a half poands of sifted 
flour, in which mix well half a table-spoonful of salt, 
one grated potato, which should have been boiled the 
day previous, that it may be perfectly cold. As soon 
as the milk is lukewarm, stir it in; add a tea-cupful 
of yeast, and knead all long and well. In cool weather 
let it stand near the stove, that it may rise in three or 
four hours ; then put in a cooler place an hour or two; 
then work in half as much more butter, incorporating 
it thoroughly in the dough. Form into rolls, place in 
a well-buttered pan, let them rise about half an hour, 
then bake in a quick oven. 

Corraar Puppine.—Take half a tea-cupful of but- 
ter free from salt, two tea-cupfuls of sand sugar, and 
the yolks of three eggs. Beat all well together until 
very light ; then add one tea-cupful of new milk, and 
when thoroughly incorporated, stir in three tea-cupfuls 
of sifted flour, the well-beaten whites of the three eggs, 
and two tea-spoonfuls of “‘sea foam.” Turn into a 
well-buttered mould, and bake half an hour in a quick 
oven, Should any be left from dessert, it can be used 
for tea as sweet cake. 

Savor ror tHe Pupprxe.—Rab well together until 
light four large table-spoonfuls of light brown sugar 
and two of batter ; stir it into a tea-cupful of boiling 
water quickly and well, until it has dissolved ; add a 
wine-glassful of wine and brandy mixed. On no ac- 
count omit stirring it constantly until well dissolved, 
or it will lose its lightness. Add grated nutmeg to 
taste, and serve hot. . 

Biano-Manez.—Put on to boil a quart of new milk, 
adding four table-epoonfuls of sand sugar. As soon 
as it boils up once, remove from the fire, and when 
nearly cold, stir into it one ounce of gelatine, which 
has been dissolved in as small a quantity of water as 
possible. Flavor with almond or vanilla, and put into 
a mould to stiffen. 
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Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Spring 
Dresses, Figs. 1-9. 

Fig. 1.—Gros Grarn 
AND BrocapEep VELVET 
Dress. The trained 
skirt is made of black 
gros grain, and the polo- 
naise of black brocaded 
velvet is trimmed with 
revers, a binding and 
bows of gros grain, and 
buttons, Pleated Swiss 
muslin fraise and linen 
cuffs. 

Figs. 2 and 9.—Dress 
ror GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 
Years oLp. (For de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment. ) 

Fig. 3.+FaILLE AND 
Camew’s - Warr; Dress. 


faille, and the polonaise 
is made of fawn-colored 
camel’s-hair, and is trim- 
med with a brown feath- 
er border, passementerie 
buttons and cord loops, 
and a sash of faille. 

Fig. 4.—Cuevior CLoru 

AND KNICKERBOCKER 


The skirt is of brown. 








I Woot Dress, Tife skirt 
of gray Cheviot cloth is 
trimmed with gathered 
and side-pleated ruffles 
of the material and with 
a fold of gros grain of 
the same color. The 
trimming for the over- 
skirt and waist of gray 
Knickerbocker wool con- 
sists of folds and bows 
of gros grain and silk 
fringe. Gray felt bon- 
net, trimmed with gros 
grain ribbon and an os- 
trich feather. 





Fig. 8.—Scrr ror Boy rrom 8 To 4 Fig. 9.—Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 


Fig. 1.—Dnress ror Grrat rrom 8 To 10 Fig. 2.—Sprrne Overcoat ror Boy From Fig. 5.—Biack Six YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD.—Front.—{See Fig. 2. } 
YEARS OLD. 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. Dress, trimmed with 


For — and description see 


23 4 3 For pattern and description see Supple- 
side-pleated ruffles, folds, Supplement, No. V., Figs. 24-29. P D o. 


For description see Supplement. ment, No. IIL, Figs. 16- 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. i.—Gros Grain Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giant rrom 6 To 8 Years Fig. 3.—Famte axnp Fig. 4.—Cuevior Cioran ~—— Fig. 5.—Brack Fig. 6.—Bive Casn- Fig. 7.—Liant Gray 
AND Brocapep oLp.—Back.—See Fig. 9.—{For pattern and de- , CAMEL’S-HAIR AND KNICKERBOCKER Sirk Dress. MERE Dress, Sirk Dress, 
Vetver Dress. scription see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-22.) Dress. Woot Dress. 


Figs. 1-9.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SPRING DRESSES. 
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and bows of the same mate- 
rial. Navy blue felt hat, trim- 
med with gray gros grain and 
flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Bive CASHMERE 
Dress, trimmed with silk 
fringe. 

Fig. 7.—Ligut Gray Sik 
Dress, trimmed with a side- 
pleated ruffle of the material, 
and with folds and a sash of 
dark gray silk. 

Fig. 8.—Surr ror Boy From 
8 vo 4 Years ovp. The de- 
scription of this suit is given 
in the Supplement. 


Collars and Cuffs of 
Swiss Muslin, Inser- 
tion, and Lace, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—The 
collar and cuffs of Swiss 
muslin are trimmed with 
needle-work insertion and lace 
and with bows of blue gros 
grain ribbon, and are set on a 
chemisette and sleeves of 
Swiss muslin. 

Figs. 3 and 4,—The collar 
and cuffs are made of lace in- 
sertion an inch wide, needle- 
work insertion three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and Swiss 
muslin ruffles trimmed with 
lace. The cravat of the col- 


—— 


Fig. 1.—Casnmerr Sacgur.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Swiss Mustin anp 
Lace Cap. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see 
ment, No. VII 
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Supple- 
A fig. $1. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mrs- 
LIN, INSERTION, AND LACE 
Steeve.—t{See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvstry, 
Insertion, AND Lace Co1- 
Lar.—|[See Fig. 2.] 
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Swiss Mcsiw 
anp Bivr 
Rrpsow Cap. 


For description 
see Supplement. 


Pink Pane 
Cap. 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No, VL, 

Fig. 30, 


















Fig. 3.—INsErtion AND 
Lace Cottar.—[See _« 
Fig. 4.] « 










Insertion AND Lace Fronv-Warsr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 23. 














BRACELETS. 


lar consists of a strip of 
Swiss muslin five inches 
and a quarter wide and 
thirteen inches and three- 
quarters . long, which is 
edged with insertion and 
lace. The chemisette and 
sleeves are made of Swiss 
muslin. 


Bracelets. 

Tue bracelet in the cen- 
tre consists of seven gold 
circles, which are joined by 
a clasp in gold and enam- 
el, with the words “ Porte 
Bonheur”’ inscribed. The 
other bracelets are in the 
shape of narrow gold 
bands, engraved and stud- 
ded with pearls and rubies. 


Cashmere Sacque, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue trimming for this 
granite cashmere sacque 
consists of brown galloon 
and buttons. Cashmere 
dress, and felt bonnet trim- 
med with gros grain and 
feathers. 


Work-Bags, Figs. 1 
and 2. 
See illustrations on page 189. 
Fig. 1.—This work-bag 
is made of blue silk, and 
is ornamented with two 
shells, which are joined at 
the bottom. To make the 
bag, cut of silk one piece 
seventeen inches and three- 
quarters long and eight 
inches and seven-eighths 
wide, which is sewed up 
on the ends, folded down 
on the wrong side an inch 
and three-quarters wide at 
one (the upper) lengthwise 
edge, and sewed through 
for a shirr, into which blue 
silk ribbon jis run. Join 






Fig. 4.—INsERTION 
anp Lace SLEEVE. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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Swiss Mustin anp Rep 
Rippon Cap. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No, VIIL, Pig. 32. 


the bag on the bottom from 
the wrong side, rounding off 
the corners, and fasten it be- 
tween the two shells by means 
of small holes bored through 
the latter. Each shell is orna- 
mented with blue chenille, as 
shown by the illustration. A 
fringe of similar chenille trims 
the shell at the bottom. 
A handle finished with 
bows is set on the top of 
the bag. 

Fig. 2.~The upper 
part of this bag is of 
brown and the lower 
part of fawn - colored 

gros grain. For the upper 
part cut of brown gros 
grain two pieces, each eight 
inches long and seven inch- 
es and a quarter wide, 
join them on the ends to 
within three inches and a 
quarter from the upper 
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edge, hem the material narrow along this slit, 
and fold down the upper edge an inch and three- 
quarters wide on the wrong side. Sew through 
the upper edge for a shirr half an inch wide, and 
run in brown silk braid. For the lower part of 
the bag cut of fawn-colored gros grain and white 
lustring lining two whole pieces from Fig. 37, 
Supplement, transfer the striped design to the 
material, and work the embroidery with white 
silk in half-polka, back, and herring-bone stitch, 
and the edge of the flowers and leaves with but- 
ton-hole stitches worked far apart. After finish- 
ing the embroidery, furnish the material with 
lining, join the ends, and edge the points at the 
top with white silk cord, which also covers the 
joining seams. Pleat the material between the 
stripes, bringing X on @ (the straight lines form 
the outer folds of the pleats), and sew the upper 
to the lower part of the bag from the wrong side. 
Finish the bottom of the bag with loops and ends 
of brown gros grain raveled out. 








NONSENSE SONGS. 





MR. AND MRS. DISCOBBOLOS. 
Ma. anp Mas. Discosso.os 
Climbed to the top of a wall. 
And they sat to watch the sunset sky, 
And to hear the Nupiter Piffkin cry, 
And the Biscuit Buffalo call. 
They took up a roll and some Camomile tea, 
And both were as happy as happy could be, 
Till Mrs. Discobbolos said, 
“Oh! W! X! Y! Z! 
It has just come into my head— 
Suppose we should happen to fall!!!!! 
Darling Mr. Discobbolos! 


“Suppose we should fall down flumpetty, 
Just like pieces of stone! 
On to the thorns, or into the moat! 
What would become of your new green coat? 
And might you not break a bone? 
It never occurred to me before, 
That perhaps we shall never go down any more!” 
And Mrs. Discobbolos said, 
“Oh! W1X!Y¥!Z! 
What put it into your head 
To climb up this wall ?—my own 
Darling Mr. Discobbolos ?” 


Mr. Discobbolos answered, 
* At first it gave me pain, 
And I felt my ears turn perfectly pink 
When your exclamation made me think 
We might never get down again ; 
But now I believe it is wiser far 
To remain forever just where we are.” 
And Mr. Discobbolos said, 
“Oh! W!IX!IY!Z! 
It has just come into my head— 
We shall never go down again, 
Dearest Mrs. Discobbolos !” 


So Mr. and Mrs. Discobbolos 
Stood up, and began to sing: 
“Par away from hurry and strife, 
Here we will pase the rest of life, 
Ding a dong, ding dong, ding! 
We want no knives nor forks nor chairs, 
No tables nor carpets nor honsehold cares ; 
From worry of life we've fled. 
Ohi W!X!Y!Z! 
There is no more trouble ahead, 
Sorrow, or any such thing, 
For Mr, and Mrs. Discobbolos !” 
Epwarp Lear. 


Green Pastures. and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtson or “A Prrvorss or Tuvie,” “ Daventer 
or Heru,” “ Tuner Featucns,” “ Strance 
Apventurnss or a Puarton,” Ero. 











CHAPTER XI. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


A more ruffianly-looking vagabond than the 
honorable member for Ballinascroon could not 
have been found within the area of London on 
that warm June evening. And yet he seemed fair- 
ly pleased with himself as he boldly took his way 
across the Green Park. He balanced his basket 
jauntily over the dirty seal-skin cap. He whistled 
as he went. 

It was his third excursion of the sort, and he 
was getting to be quite familiar with his rdle. In 
fact, he was not thinking at all at this moment of 
tramps’ patter, or Covent Garden, or any thi 
connected with the lodging-house in which he h 
already spent two nights. He whistled to give 
himself courage in another directi-+. Surely it 
was not for him, as a man of the world, occupied 
with the serious duties of life, and, above all, hard- 
headed and practical, to be perturbed by the sen- 
timental fantasy of a girl. Was it not for her 


now would prevent mistakes in the future. And 

as he could not undertake to play a Cupid’s part, 
to become a philanderer, to place a m 

f which did not corre- 

spond with the actual facts of life, was it not wiser 
imho porgrs i pie. declare as much ? 

yet ments en 8 ty hawker de- 

rived but little consolation his ¢ y whistling. 

He could not but think of Lady Sylvia as she 


He crossed St, James’s Park, passed through 
Queen Anne’s Gate, and finally plunged into a 
labyrinth of narrow and squalid streets and lanes 








with which he seemed sufficiently familiar. It 
was not a pleasant quarter on this warm night; 
the air was close and foul; many of the inhabit- 
ants of the houses—loosely dressed women, for 
the most part, who had retreating foreheads, heavy 
jowls, and a loud laugh that seemed scarcely hu- 
man—had come out to sit on the door-step or the 
pavement. There were not many men about. A 
few hulking youths—bullet-headed, round-shoul- 
dered, in-kneed—lounged about the doors of the 
public-houses, addressing each other in the most 
hideous language apropos of nothing. 

The proprietor of the common lodging-house 
stood at the entry in his shirt sleeves. He took 
no notice of Balfour, except, that on his approach, 
he went along the passage and unlocked a door, ad- 
mitted him, and shut the door again: this door 
could not be re-opened on the other side, so that 
there was no chance of a defaulter sneaking off 
in the night without paying his fourpence. Bal- 
four went up stairs. The doors of the various 
rooms and the rickety little windows were all wide 
open. The beds—of coarse materials, certainly, 
but clean—were all formally made. There was 
not a human being in the place. 

He had a room to himself—about eight feet 
square, with two beds init. He placed his basket 
on the bed; and then went down stairs again, and 
out into the back yard. The only occupant of the 
yard was a grizzled and feeble old man, who was 
at this moment performing his ablutions in the 
lavatory, which consisted of three pails of dirty 
water standing on a bench in an open shed. The 
man dried his face, turned, and looked at Balfour 
with a pair of keen and ferrety eyes, said nothing, 
and walked off into the kitchen. Balfour was left 
in sole occupation of the yard, with its surround- 
ings of tumble-down out-houses and dilapidated 
brick walls. He lit a pipe, and sat down on a 
bench. 

It was not a good time of the year for these re- 
searches, the precise object of which he had for- 
merly explained to Lady Sylvia. The summer 
weather draws tramps, hawkers, and other branch- 
es of our nomadic population into the country, 
where they can cadge a bit for food, and where, 
instead of having to pay for a bed in a hot room, 
they can sleep comfortably enough beneath an 
empty cart, or by a hedge-row, or in a new drain- 
pipe. Nevertheless, a good many strange people 
turned into this lodging-house of a night ; and Bal- 
four, on his first appearance, had rather ingratiated 
himself with them by pretending to have had a 
drop too much, and insisting on standing beer all 
round. As he muttered his determination to fight 
any man who refused to drink with him—and as 
there was a brawny and bony look about the build 
of his shoulders—the various persons present 
overcame their natural modesty, and drank the 
beer. Thereafter the new-comer relapsed into a 
gloomy silence; sat on a bench in a corner which 
was hidden in shadow; and doubtless most of his 
companions, as they proceeded to talk of their 
experiences of unions, guardians, magistrates, and 
the like—the aristocracy, of course, preferring to 
talk of the money they had made in by-gone times, 
when their particular trade or lay had not been 
overrun with competition — imagined he was 
asleep. 

On the following night he was well received ; 
and now he entered a little more into conversa- 
tion with them, his share in it being limited to 
occasional questions. But there was one man 
there who, from the very first, regarded him with 
suspicion ; and he knew that from the way in which 
this man followed him about with his watchful 
eyes. This was an old man called Fiddling Jack, 
who, with a green shade over his eyes, went about 
Lambeth as a blind man, accompanied by his 
daughter, a child of nine or ten, who played the 
violin and collected the coppers. Whether his 
care of the child was parental or merely pruden- 
tial, he always brought her back to the lodging- 
house, and sent her to bed by nine o’clock ; the 
rest of the evening he spent in the great kitchen, 
smoking a black clay pipe. From the very first 
Balfour knew that this old man suspected some- 
thing ; or was it that his eyes, being guarded from 
the light all day, seemed preternaturally keen 
when the green shade was removed ? 

But the man whom Balfour most feared was 
another old man, who in former days had been 
the owner of a large haberdashery business in 
the King’s Road, Chelsea, and who had drunk 
himself down until he now earned his living by 
selling evening papers on one of the river piers. 
His brain, too, had given way ; he was now a half- 
maudlin, amiable, harmless old man, whose fine 

and courteous manners had got for him 
the title of “Mr.” Now Mr. Sturt excelled in 
conversation, and he spoke with great propriety 
of phrase, so that again and again Balfour found 
himself on the point of replying to this old gen- 
tleman as he would have done to a member of 
the House of Commons. In fact, his only safe- 
guard with respect to Mr. Sturt lay in complete 
silence. 

But indeed, on this third evening of his explo- 
rations, his heart was not in his work atall. As 
he walked up and down the squalid yard, occa- 
sionally noticing a new-comer come in, his mind 
was filled, not with any social or political prob- 
lem, but with a great compunction and yearning. 
He dared not take Lady Sylvia’s letter from his 
pocket, but he tried to remember every word in it ; 
and he pondered over this and the other phrase 
to see if it could not somehow be construed into 
an expression of affection. Then he began to 
compose his answer to it ; and that, he determined, 
would be a complete abandonment of the position 
he had taken up. After all, was not a great deal 
to be granted to the woman one loved? If she 
was unreasonable, it was only the privilege of her 
sex. In any case, he would argue no longer ; he 
would try the effect of a generous surrender. 

Having come to this decision, which afforded 
him some internal comfort, he bethought himself 
of his immediate task; and accordingly he .walk- 
ed into the kitchen, where a number of the habi- 











tués had already assembled. An‘excess of courtesy 
is not the order of the day in a common lodging- 
house, and so he gave no greeting and received 
none. He sat down on a rickety stool in the 
great dusky den; and while some of the odd- 
looking folks were having their supper, he lit an- 
other pipe. But he had not sat there five min- 
utes when he had formed a distinct opinion that 
there was an alteration in the manner of those 
people toward him. They looked at him askance ; 
they had become silent since the moment of his 
entrance. Moreover, the new-comers, as they 
dropped in, regarded him curiously, and invariably 
withdrew to the further end of the big apartment. 
When they spoke, it was among themselves, and 
in a low voice. 

Se conscious did he in time become of all this 
that he resolved he would not spoil the evening 
of these poor folks ; he would go up to that small 
room above. Doubtless some secret wish to re- 
read Lady Sylvia’s letter had some influence on 
this decision ; at any rate, he went out into the 
yard, took a turn up and down with his hands in 
his pockets ; and then, with apparent carelessness, 
went up stairs. He sat down on the edge of the 
small and rude bed, and took out the letter. 

He had not been there five minutes when a 
woman rushed into the room, greatly excited. She 
was a stalwart woman, with an immensely broad 
bust, keen gray eyes, and a gray mustache that 
gave a truculent look to her face. 

“ For God’s sake, get out o’ this, Sir!” she said, 
hurriedly, but not loudly. “The boys have been 
drinking at the Blue Tun, and they’re coming 
down on you. Look sharp, Sir. Never mind the 
basket; run for it—” 

“ But what’s the matter, Mrs. Grace ?” said he, 
stubbornly, refusing to rise. He could not sub- 
mit to the ignominy of running without knowing 
why. 

“Tt’s all along o’ that Fiddling Jack—by the 
Lord, I'll pay him out!” said the woman, with 
an angry look. “ He’s been about saying you was 


” 


“ He says it was you got Billy Rowland a lifer ; 
and the boys are saying they’ll do for you this 
very night. Get away now, Sir. It’s no use talk- 
ing to them ; they’ve been drinking.” 

“Look here, Mrs. Grace,” said he, calmly, as he 
removed a false bottom from the basket beside 
him, and took out a six-chambered revolver. “I 
am a peaceable person; but if there’s a row, I'll 
play ducks and drakes with some of them.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t show them that, or 
you’re a dead man,” said the woman. “ Now, 
Sir, off you go.” 

He seemed in no great hurry; but he put the 
pistol into his breast pocket, put on his cap, and 
went down stairs. There was no sound at all— 
no unusual excitement. He got the proprietor 
to unlock the dividing door, and went along the 

He called a good-night to Mrs. Grace. 

But he had no sooner got to the street than he 
was met by a great howl, like the roaring of wild 
beasts; and then he saw before him a consider- 
able crowd of people who had just come along, 
and were drawing round the entrance in a semi- 
cirele. He certainly turned pale for a moment, 
and stood still. It was only in a confused sort 
of way that he perceived that this hoarsely mur- 
muring crowd was composed chiefly of women— 
viragoes with bare heads and arms—and louts of 
lads about nineteen or twenty. He could not 
distinguish their cries; he only knew that they 
were mingled taunts and menaces. What to do 
he knew not, while to speak to this howling 
mass was on the face of it useless. What was 
all this about “ Billy Rowland,” “Scotland Yard,” 
“Spy,” “ Buz-man,” and the rest? 

“What is it you want with me?” he called 
aloud; but of what avail was his single voice 
against those thousand angry cries ? 

A stone was flung at him and missed him. He 
saw the big lout who threw it dodge back into 
the crowd. 

“You cowardly scoundrel !”” he shouted, making 
an involuntary step forward. ‘Come out here 
and I'll fight you—I’ll fight any one of you. Ah! 
skulk behind the women, do!” 

At this moment he received a stinging blow on 
the side of the head that sent him staggering for 
a yard or two. A woman had crept up by the 
side of the houses and pitched a broken piece of 
tile at him. Had she thrown it, it must have 
killed him; as it was, it merely cut him, so that 
instantaneously the side of his head and neck 
was streaming with blood. 

He recovered his footing; the stinging pain 
awoke all the Celtic ferocity in him; he drew out 
his revolver, and turned to the spot from whence 
his unexpected assailant had attacked him. There 
was one terrible moment of hesitation. Had it 
been a man, he would have shot him dead. As it 
was, he paused; and then, with a white face, he 
threw his revolver on the pavement. 

He did not quite know what happened next, 
for he was faint from loss of blood, and giddy. 
But this was what happened. The virago who 
had pitched the piece of tile at him, as soon as 
she saw the pistol lying on the pavement ut- 
tered a screech of joy, and sprang forward to 
seize it. The next moment she received a sting- 
ing blow on the jaw, which sent her reeling sense- 
less into the gutter; and the next moment Mrs. 
Grace had picked up the revolver, while with her 
other hand she caught hold of Balfour as with 
the grip of a vise, and dragged him into the pas- 


sage. 

“Run!” she said. “The dooris open! Through 
the yard—there is a chair at the wall. Don’t stop 
till you’re at the Abbey !” 

She stood at the narrow entrance and barred 
the way, the great brawny arm gripping the re- 
volver. 

“Swelp me,” she shouted—and she knew how 
to make herself heard—“swelp me God, if one 
of you stirs a foot nearer, there'll be murder here 
this night! I mean it. My name’s Sal Grace; 





and by the Lord there’s six of you dead if you 
lift a hand against me !” 

At the same moment Balfour, though he felt 
| agp and considerably weak about 
the had bolted down the back yard until 
he came to the brick wall. Here he found a 
rickety cane-bottomed chair, and by its aid he 
managed to clamber over. Now he was in an 
open space of waste ground—it had just been 
bought by the government for some purpose or 
other—and, so far as he could see, it was closely 
fenced all round. At length, however, he de- 
seried a hole in the paling that some children had 
made, and through that he managed to squeeze 
himself. Presently he was making his way as 
fast as he could through a series of slums; but 
his object was less to make straight for the Ab- 
bey than to rout out the policemen on his way, 
and send them back to the relief of his valiant 
defender, and this he most luckily and successful- 
ly accomplished. He had m , too, during 
his flight, to partly mop up the blood that had 
streamed from the wound in his head. 

Then he missed his way somehow, for other- 
wise a very few minutes’ running and walking 
must have taken him either to the Abbey or the 
Embankment; and now, as he felt faint, he stag- 
gered into a public-house. 

“Well, my man, what’s the matter with you?” 
said the burly publican, as he saw this new-comer 
sink down on a bench. 

“Some water—some brandy,” said Balfour, in- 
= putting his hand up to the side of his 

ead. 

“Good Lord! you’ve ’ad the worst of it, my 
lad,” said the publican—he was familiar with the 
results of a free fight. ‘“ Here, Jim, get a pail o’ 
water, and let this chap put his ’ead in it. Don’t 
you let that blood get on the floor, my man.” 

The cool water applied to his head, and the 
glass of brandy, vile as it was, that he drank, 
pulled Balfour together. He rose, and the pub- 
lican and the pot-boy were astonished to find the 
difference in the appearance of this coster’s face 
produced by the pail of water. And when, on 
leaving, he gave the pot-boy half a crown for his 
attention, what were they to make of it? 

By some means or other he finally managed to 
wander into Victoria Street; and here, with some 
difficulty, he persuaded a cabman to drive him up 
to Piccadilly. He was secure himself, and he 
had little fear for the safety of Mrs.Grace. He 
knew the authority wielded over the neighborhood 
by that stalwart Amazon; and in any case he had 
sent her sufficient police aid. 

He got his man to wash that ugly cut along 
the side of his head before sending for a surgeon 
to have it properly dressed. 

“Will you look at your letters, Sir?” 

“No, not to-night,” he said, for he was feeling 

tired. 
But on second thoughts he fancied he might as 
well run his eye over the envelopes. He started 
on finding there one from Lady Sylvia. Had she 
then written immediately after the dispatch of her 
last ? 

“ Dearest Hugh,” the girl wrote. “It will be 
when you please. I can not bear quarreling with 

Your Sylvia.” 

As he read the simple words—he was weak and 

: ee_diama eyes became moist. This girl loved 


[To BE CONTINUED.} 








MRS. HOUNSLOW’S 
EXPERIMENT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


DAUGHTER had been the hope of Mrs. 

Hounslow’s life. Thinking, when Lawrence 
was small, of the beauty of a little girl, too, with 
her curls running out in rings under the lace and 
ribbons of her cap, she had been obliged to change 
the thought to that of the maiden who should 
become Lawrence’s bride, and give her all the 
comfort and none of the care of a daughter. 

She had always been a lonesome body ; an or- 
phan at first, and then so few years a wife before 
she was a widow, with her unruly boy at school ; 
and she had looked at mothers with their little 
girls, and envied them the companionship, the 
opportunity of making charming dresses for the 
pretty darlings, the power to live their lives over 
again in their girls. 

When Lawrence came home to stay, she had, 
of course, much comfort in him ; and if the young 
man “ enjoyed his fling,” she knew nothing about 
it. Yet Lawrence’s “fling” was not a bad one, 
as flings go; he drank his wine with moderation, 
from epicurism—it was so pleasant he did not 
wish it to pall; he drove a fast horse, and he 
loved a game dinner. When the exuberance of 
youth passed, he would settle into a respectable 
citizen with a bank account. To her eyes, to-day, 
he was a paragon. 

Settle. But not alone. It followed as the 
night the day that Lawrence would marry—a very 
pretty girl or a very rich one. Neither would be 
to Mrs. Hounslow’s taste: the pretty girl hardly 
the companion she sought for herself, the flighty 
head turned by vanity, the appetite insatiable for 
flattery ; and the rich one mastering Lawrence, 
and consequently herself. She had chosen her- 


self a young girl with as sweet a na- 
ture ptyparig: ee out of a blue eye; she fre- 


Phat igh prs little golden weddin 
t light on a little w ring, 
and udiaied wns NS inten heating hind; 
and Lawrence was always standing on the rug 
between the two, looking, with equal tenderness 


in his dark eyes, at one side and at the other. 
ing dream. In the morning 


That was her evening 
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Louise moved about the house with her, cutting 
flowers, vases, choice dishes— 
what a -in-law she would make! How 
happy she was going to be in this dear daughter! 
She had even gone so far as to buy an open phae- 
ton in this dream for Louise to drive her out in 
on sunny evenings, and was just settling on the 
color of the fri silken canopy, when she 
awoke to see that Louise was a cipher beside that 
great luxurious hazel-eyed and hateful blonde, 
Flora Furlong. 

Mrs. Hounslow’s son and a Furlong! There 
was no worse blood in the land; money enough ; 
family enough ; and yet nothing too unscrupulous 
of-which to suspect the men; too selfish, silly, 
slovenly, stupid, spiteful, of which to accuse the 
women ! 

Young men do not pause to think of such 
things. What Flora Furlong could work out as 
to his salvation did not occasion Lawrence a 
thought ;* but her luminous black-lashed eyes, 
with their long white lids and the way she had of 
lifting them, her melting mouth and velvet skin, 
her hair like fine spun gold, her luxurious flesh— 
all that was a fascination ; and if he was not pas- 
sionately in earnest, he was in a fair way to be 
so. “Why, she’s nothing but clay, rose-leaf clay, 
flesh and blood! I don’t believe she has a soul, 
or any thing that answers for one!” cried Mrs. 
Hounslow to herself. “A Furlong never did.” 

Flora Furlong to fill the measure of these 
dreams of hers! to make her boy’s home! If 
he was to have a wife, she was to have a daugh- 
ter; and the daughter was to be her acquisition 
or her burden all day long, and Lawrence’s de- 
light but an hour or two—Lawrence’s burden, 
too, instead of his blessing, by-and-by, if it should 
be the Furlong! And she had as good right to 
assert her will as he had to assert his; she knew 
the best; and were not she and Lawrence one, 
after all? So ran her reverie. 

Foolish Mrs. Hounslow! The wind bloweth 
where it listeth; and you might as well try to 
turn that wind back whither it came by blowing 
against it, as to turn the young man’s fancy by 
any breath of yours. 

It was Flora by whose side Lawrence was ever 
to be seen. It pleased his sense of beauty to 
look at her; it pleased his sense of pride to be 
seen with her; it fed his budding passion to feel 
the magnificent creature by his side. He squan- 
dered his money in flowers and books and music 
and the like. She wore the flowers; but when 
with her it never occurred to him that the leaves 
of the books were uncut; and as for the music, 
he was in that state when a frog, if it had been 
as beautiful as Flora, would have croaked divinely. 

But Mrs. Hounslow was not a woman to endure 
without struggle. She called some wisdom to 
council. She did not express personally the 
slightest dissatisfaction with Flora, but she al- 
lowed other people to speak disrespectfully of 
her when Lawrence was within hearing, knowing 
the force of public opinion ; she took care to ad- 
mit her beauty, although in the same breath tell- 
ing some incidental tradition to the discredit of 
her family; and she was very hospitable to two 
fat old toothless aunts of Flora’s, dwelling with 
sympathy afterward on their loss of the beauty 
of their youth, and the exact likeness between 
their youth and Flora’s. “I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Hounslow, “that Flora will look just like them 
twenty years away. Well, it is something to have 
had beauty, if one does become little less than a 
whale. What a fate, to see one’s self turning to 
blubber! Perhaps it would be worse, though, to 
see another, if you cared. By-the-way, Flora call- 
ed here this afternoon. She had the loveliest en- 
amel belt buckle; she can wear one the size of a 
spread eagle.” Then his mother looked up at 
him with a twinkle that could hardly help being 
contagious. “Ah! ah!” she said; “ what a thing 
it is to be Lawrence Hounslow’s mother! I have 
all the pretty girls declaring me the most delight- 
ful old woman! But I suppose I must leave 
choice—” 

“When I marry, mother—” Lawrence indig- 
nanlty began. 

“You will suit yourself—and me too. Dear 
me!” she went on, “I had almost forgotten; your 
cousin Fanny is coming, poor thing, and I am 
inviting all these girls to come and make it cheer- 
ful for her. She loves young people, for all her 
crabbedness.” And as Lawrence acquiesced, no 
one but his mother knew how his heart was beat- 
ing all the time. 

Poor Mrs. Hounslow! Lightly as she spoke 
then, it was not without a tragic scene in her 
rorm, with her husband’s portrait for sole spec- 
tator, that she had come to the conclusion to 
try her experiment; not because of the experi- 
ment, but because of its reason. Ah, there was 
the bitterness—that her idol was broken, that 
Lawrence, whose father was an angel in heaven, 
was himself, after all, nothing but clay! She 
wiped her ¢yes only for another burst of tears, 
another blaze of indignation, to think that her 
marvel of a man was so small as to be tricked 
out of his will by such a subterfuge as her con- 
temptible experiment. 

As they lived a few miles from town, Mrs. 
Hounslow had some excuse for her company. 
She had often heard that you never know per- 
sons till you live with them: Lawrence was to 
have a chance to know Flora Furlong. What if 
it should end by his pursuing a better acquaint- 
ance with Louise Mandell! She began her oper- 
ations by confiding in Cousin Fanny—a maiden 
lady of an uncertain age and temper. 

“Quite right,” responded Cousin Fanny. “I 
suppose men are necessary in the scheme; but if 
Thad been making a world, I could have dispensed 
with the element.” 

“Fanny!” cried Mrs, Hounslow, regarding this 
as derogatory to her defenseless husband, and 
outrageous to her living son. 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Cousin Fanny, “the best of 
them is only a stomach. They are all simple el- 
evations of the jelly-fish, their great prototype, 








and he is nothing else. « You can reach their feel- 

ings, their affections, their ions, their intellect, 

through the stomach. hase: many a man has 

married his cook! The whole secret of domestic 

quiet is just to keep that stomach well filled.” 

Mrs. Hounslow could not say a word. It was on 
that theory that she was i 

Three days of the visit had not passed before 
an easterly storm gave her her opportunity. Mrs. 
Hounslow had been scarcely able to conceal 
disgust over Lawrence’s devotion to Miss Fur- 
long. “There is something animal about that 
girl!” she exclaimed once, as Flora left the room. 

“Very,” echoed Cousin Fanny. “ When she 
eats—I declare, when she eats, I expect to see her 
put down her face like a dog and lap the gravy.” 

Lawrence’s banging door shook the house. Law- 
rence was doubly kind to Flora that night. He 
sang with her, and then he took her into the 
little conservatory. ‘“ You should always wear 
those rich stripes,” he said, as she wound an Ori- 
ental scarf round her, stepping in. “It so re- 
calls that ‘serpent of old Nile.’ ” 

“The sea-serpent, do you mean?” 

And then seeing Cleopatra a stranger to Miss 
Furlong, Lawrence thought of the delight of 
moulding the neglected intellect belonging to 
such beauty. As for the young lady, it never 
entered her lovely head that it did not contain 
all there was to know, except some dry facts and 
figures that had defied it—such as the muitipli- 
cation table. He was looking back at the group 
of girls round Mrs. Hounslow telling their for- 
tunes. 

“Flies round honey,” she said, “all eager for a 
mother-in-law ;” and she looked up at him and 
laughed. “I hate a mother-in-law !” she added, 
presently. “I’m so glad my mother died when I 
was born—my husband will never have that to 
complain of!” They were sweet lips for such 
brutal sentiments. Lawrence, in his historical 
parallels, did not think that possibly Lucrezia Bor- 
gia’s were as sweet. 

“ How it rains!” she said, as the sleet struck 
the panes. 

“And I suppose every variation of the weath- 
er affects a person sensitively strung as you are.” 

“Oh yes,” said Flora, lifting her great eyes. 
“ And it does so spoil your boots!” 

It was only beauty that filled the gaps of such 
conversation. Presently some one was calling. 
“Flora! Where is she? Such a capital idea! 
What do you think? We are each of us to get 
up a dinner!” cried Kate Farley, looking in. 
“Come and hear about it—only I stipulate that 
mine shall be last.” 

“T protest,” said Lawrence, as they joined the’ 

the practice of any such mys- 
and me excluded.” 

“That’s right,” chimed in Wilder, the young 
millionaire, who had been added to the party for 
the sake of equipoise. 

“Mr, Wilder,” said Cousin Fanny, sepulchral- 
ly, “some day when you are cast away on a des- 
ert island, and your wife can not even make a 
johnny-cake—” 

“Does that desert island mean matrimony ?” 
asked Louise, slyly, of Cousin Fanny. 

“ And when cast away on it,” said Mrs. Houns- 
low, “is it that the cook and the house-maids have 
struck hands and struck work ?” 

“Well, if this is to be,” said Lawrence, “you 
will at any rate intersperse puddings with picnics, 
roasts with rides, marmalades with moonlight— 
are there any mare alliteratives, Miss Louise ?” 

“As much,” said his mother, “as you can in- 
tersperse in a week’s gale.” 

“It’s ridiculous,” said Flora, turning away now 
with young Wilder. “I wish there wasn’t any 
such thing as a kitchen.” 

“ And yet,” said Mrs. Hounslow, looking after 
her reflectively, “I should think she would have 
a genius for cookery: she has a cook’s build— 
the typical cook’s.” 

hawrence’s eyes were blazing, but his mother 
went calmly on. “Well, it’s an experiment,” 
said she. “ We shall have to suffer for it—nous 
autres. Whata farce Kate's dinner will be !—salt 
in the whipped cream, and sugar in the mayon- 
naise—but Flora’s will be good.” 

“Good enough,” said Cousin Fanny, with a 
sniff. “ Any glutton must cook.” 

The storm setting in lustily, there was a fine 
season for the amateur cooks, who were going 
about with culinary literature next day, like nuns 
with their missals, Lawrence said. ‘“ Enchanted 
into book-worms, we are to eat our way through 
these volumes,” he said. 

The first dinner was of course an absurd fail- 
ure, being Kate’s; but they made so merry over 
it that it seemed, as Kate declared, better than if 
it had been good. Louise replaced it on the fol- 
lowing day by one as exquisite as any little French 
dinner, so perfectly prepared and so perfectly 
served that Lawrence looked with an amazed re- 
spect at the little being in his mother’s place, 
whose genius had ordered it all, and who was as 
composed as if she had merely threaded her 
needle. The next day it was Miss Furlong’s turn ; 
and certainly a more bewitching picture of a cook 
than she made, with her hair tied under the pret- 
tiest of caps, her soft arms bare with all their 
dimples, and her white apron wrapping her from 
head to foot, could hardly be drawn. 

“ Mrs. Hounslow,” said young Wilder, “I never 
knew a jollier idea than this sitting in judgment 
on pretty caps and choice dishes.” 

“A fine way to be stayed*with flagons and 
comforted with apples,” said Lawrence. 

“Well,” said his mother, “there are Flora’s 
and some others’ in reserve ; and after them what 
do you say to a dinner by Cousin Fanny ?” 

“Tt would be peppery,” said Lawrence, for the 
estimable lady had not yet come down. 

“ And tart,” said Mr. Wilder. 

“ And well seasoned,” said Lawrence again. 

“Pastry short, and bread crusty,” said Mr. 
Wilder. 

“For shame!” exclaimed Louise and Kate. 





os As if any crumb of it would not be a dish fit for 
e id 

* why should this affair be so one-sided ?” 
asked Mr. Wilder. 

“True Men command high wages as 
cooks,” said Lawrence. ‘“ Why should we let 
such a chance go by? I have made up my 
mind: if these young ladies are to be seques- 
trated, I, for one, shall join the sequestration. 
Miss Furlong, I put on a paper cap and serve 
with you to-day. Wilder, set your cap for to- 
morrow and Miss Maria. Not a word to the grif- 
fin. Here she comes. You see we are waiting 
for you, Cousin Fanny, and Hebe is cup-bearer. 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’” 
And so they all went out to breakfast. 

If the cook had assisted Louise the least in the 
world, it was owing to that young lady’s witcher- 
ies. But Miss Furlong had no witchery for cooks, 
and the assistance vouchsafed her came in the 
withering manner of science toward ignorance, 
and was scorned. And although she and Law- 
rence began the play in the greatest spirits, long 
ere any thing approached completion Miss Fur- 
long had become so heated, so flushed and frowzy, 
so greasy and floury, so smirched as to her dain- 
ty dress, and so smeared as to her lovely face, 
that the occasion grew melancholy. Then the 
water boiled away, the fire got too low, afterward 

t too strong ; she burned her arms and scalded 

er fingers; she grew excited, stamped her feet, 
became furious when a sauce ran over, and capped 
the climax by slapping the cook in the face, who 
went to Mrs. Hounslow in a great fury and gave 
warning. As one revelation after another of 
this sort of sweetness and light unrolled itself, 
Lawrence looked at the beauty with wider and 
wider eyes, and at last escaped, with the cook, 
from the disenchanting vision. An hour after 
the time, dinner was served, and Miss Furlong, 
rather red and blowsy, but transformed from 
cook’s linen to fine-lady gauzes, was given the 
place of honor. 

If the guests at that banquet could but taste 
the salmon, it was not because they had been sated 
with the soup; for although every body said it 
was deliciously seasoned, and nobody said it was 
burned, yet when Lawrence in his chivalry would 
have taken a second plate, it appeared there had 
not been quite enough to go round. There was 
enough of the chickens, though, for the fire had 
dealt so lightly with them through their coats of 
basting that the company could not deal with 
them at all. When the sweet-breads appeared, 
as firm as the best of calf-skin, Cousin Fanny’s 
patience departed. “I thought you might have 
a talent for cooking,” she cried. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” inquired Flora, 
placidly. “Isn’t ita good dinner? There’s plen- 
ty more to come.” 

“Good gracious! More?” 

And then the birds, so like burned chips that 
they could not be told from the toast on which 
they lay, came on, and went off as they came. 

“ A swallow’s flight,” whispered Kate. “They 
‘dip their wings in tears and skim away.’” 

And thereat there appeared so extraordinary a 
dessert, the sponge-cakes of which so exactly re- 
sembled boiled flannel, as Cousin Fanny candidly 
remarked, that, vexed in soul, the worthy dame 
declared, “ I must say, ‘ Wicked waste makes wo- 
ful want.’” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Flora. 
“T call it an excellent dinner. There was soup, 
and fish, and roast, and entrées,” checking them 
off on her fingers. 

“ Oh, there! there !” said Cousin Fanny, whose 
cue was to let the girl display all her fine qual- 
ities, as she afterward said. 

“A great deal more of a dinner,” returned 
Flora, angrily, “than you ever get at home, I'll 
be bound.” And as Mrs. Hounslow rose, Miss 
Furlong swept by the astonished Lawrence, mur- 
muring as she tossed her head, “I thought that 
would fetch her.” 

Slang from those perfect lips! Such a temper 
behind that perfect beauty! Such incapacity in 
those lovely hands! Such stupidity in that love- 
ly head! Lawrence walked five miles in the 
pouring rain, and came home with his incipient 
passion quite thoroughly wet down. 

Somehow after that dinner things seemed to 
flag. Miss Furlong had not quite recovered her 
temper, and there was no spirit inthe others. In 
the evenings Lawrence did not seem to remember 
that there was a conservatory. Mrs. Hounslow 
and Cousin Fanny kept exchanging glances: the 
old witches were sure that the philter had work- 
ed, but they hardly dared to breathe. But, in re- 
ality, to Louise Mandell nothing flagged. Wheth- 
er because she was in the house with Lawrence; 
because now and then he spoke with her, listened 
when she sang, took her book and read some 
Pp ; because Lawrence seemed now to look 
over Miss Furlong, through her, any where but at 
her; or because her own nature was so joyous, 
and she couldn’t help it—she was gayer than a 
lark, and filled the house with sunshine. “ It has 
been a week in paradise,” said she. 

“To compare a country-house in an easterly 
gale to paradise!” said Miss Furlong. 

“Tt would depend upon whether you were in 
it, Miss Louise,” said Lawrence. And then Louise 
colored higher and higher, and grew redder than 
a rose, and Lawrence wondered why he had never 
thought that little girl a little beauty before. 

The sun came out on Sunday morning, just as 
the music-box ran down in the middle of “ Love’s 
Young Dream,” and Miss Furlong announced that 
she was about to leave for home. Of course there 
was all polite objection, and in the midst of it the 
surprise of a flurry of simpers and blushes on 
that beautiful mask of hers. ‘ Oh,” she said, in 
an aside to Kate Farley, “ when—-when—oh, real- 
ly—when a person’s going to be married, there is 
no time to lose; and Mr. Wilder—” 

Mrs. Hounslow sprang from the seat which she 
had but just taken, and almost upset the brim- 
ming urn in her haste to emphasize the fact by 





embraces and congratulations. “I am so glad 
for you! It’s such a splendid marriage !” she 
cried; and unable to hinder it another moment, 
after all her anxiety, she burst into a flood of - 
tears, which Miss Furlong attributed to interest 
in herself, but which were really due to the glance 
she had of Lawrence coming in from the garden 
with Louise, and of Louise wearing at her breast 
the white rose she had given Lawrence herself a 
half hour since as they waited for breakfast. 
“Just as I told you,” said Cousin Fanny, as she 
stitched away on some of Louise’s wedding em- 
broidery. “Highly developed jelly-fishes, the best 
of them. But if I had to eat that dinner over, I 
wouldn’t like to try again that experiment.” 





CHARADES. 


HARADES are of a less ambitious character, 
and consequently more easy of execution, 
than theatricals proper, and the great charm of 
them is that they can be, as they should be, de- 
vised, executed, and forgotten in half an hour. 
The first step is a little private consultation among 
the actors. A word of two or more syllables must 
be chosen capable of being broken up into shorter 
words, such, for instance, as “ Inspector ;” and 4 
separate plot must be devised to represent each 
of the words of which it is composed, as well as 
the whole word itself. As the dialogue should be 
impromptu, it is necessary that the characters 
should be very strongly marked. The dresses and 
wigs can be contrived out of any thing that can be 
laid hold of at the moment, to which end it is nec- 
essary that all the available stores of the house 
should be placed at the disposition of the actors. 
The usual rule is to make the plots distinct from 
each other; but it will be found to add materially 
to the interest of the charade if they are connect- 
ed with each other, so as to form, as-it were, only 
separate acts of the same play. Thus the word 
“Inspector” is divisible into “ Inn,” and “ Spec- 
tre,” the first of which may be adequately illus- 
trated in this way: A lady and her daughter arrive 
at the Golden Lion, a hotel in the country. The 
mother is an extravagantly sentimental character 
and a poetess, and has torn her daughter, who is 
quietly practical, away from the London season, 
partly in order to nip in the bud an affection she 
has displayed for a young banker, and partly in 
order to “ commune with Nature.” Of course the 
young banker arrives in disguise (either an artist, 
a shipwrecked mariner, or a noble beggar defraud- 
ed of his paternal estates will do), and he takes 
rooms in the inn, and arranges with the daughter 
a plan of operations with the object of bringing 
matters to a successful matrimony. A landlord 
can here be introduced, whose chief feature will 
be rotundity of form and indignation at his hotel 
being called an inn, as well as a “ boots,” mindful 
of tips and curious after stray silver in the pockets 
of the coats he has to brush. The second word can 
be illustrated by the interior of the Golden Lion 
at midnight, the mother being discovered reading 
“The Raven,” with interlineations and criticisms 
of her own, with the daughter yawning by her 
side. The latter asks to be told of the Castle of 
Otranto and its apparitions, a desire which the 
mother is only too delighted to indulge, and is in 
the act of describing the bleeding nun when the 
clock strikes twelve ; a clanking of chains is heard, 
and the banker appears clad in a sheet to repre- 
sent a spectre, whom the mother interrogates, and 
learns that she must cross her daughter’s will no 
more. She can not agree to this, however, quite 
readily, so the ghost tells her of a manuscript 
hidden in an old chest in the garret. She rushes 
out to find it, when the banker throws off his dis- 
guise, and proceeds incontinently to elope with 
his lady-love. 

The third act will represent “ Inspector.” The 
mother will be found reading a bundle of hotel 
bills, which she supposes must be the manuscript 
in question, and occasionally bewailing the ab- 
sence of her daughter, when the host announces 
that news has been received of her. The banker 
again comes in, this time disguised as an inspector 
of police, tells a long tale of his having rescued the 
daughter from the power of fourteen banditti (the 
real fact being, as he tells the audience aside, that 
he could not find a post-chaise to elope with), and 
finally brings her in, and has her hand given to 
him as a reward for his valor. The moral, of 
course, is that mammas should not be too roman- 
tic nor daughters too matter-of-fact, and any dis- 
position to doubt that such a conclusion can be 
fairly deduced from the plot must be promptly sup- 
pressed. Any number of charades can be con- 
trived in this sort of way, but it is essential that 
in this kind of performance the actors should take 
care not to speak all at once, and when they do 
speak, not to go on too long atatime. There is not 
so much difficulty in finding words as in finding 
ideas with which to illustrate them; but here are 
a few which may be useful if none occur: Man- 
tel-piece (mantle-peace), Brandy (Brand-eye), Por- 
trait (Port-rate), Madrigal (Mad-rye-gal), Horticul- 
ture (Haughty-culture), Buskin (Bus-kin), Patriot 
(Pat-riot), Penelope (Pen-elope). 

In addition to those already described, dumb 
charades may be played ; but since, as their name 
indicates, the actors are restricted to pantomime 
for the expression of the word or syllable,the dif- 
ficulty of the matter is much increased. Dumb 
charades, indeed, should only be undertaken by 
those who have remarkable facial power and a 
knowledge of expressive gesture which it is diffi- 
cult to acquire in ordinary life. If well done, how- 
ever, they are extremely amusing; but the words 
chosen must be capable of full and easy panto- 
mimic representation. “Outrage,” for instance, 
may be illustrated by the difficulties of a gentle- 
man afflicted with bills. The first syllable may 
be expressed by the different attempts made to 
find him at home by different creditors, each one 
of whom, on failing to find the debtor, indicates 
his determination to pursue a different course, 
such as shooting him, summoning him to the court, 
writing to his father, or taking up a position on 

















“PREPARING TO SUMMON THE COMMONS.”—[From a Patntine sy 


the door-step till he returns home. 


having arrived in town and succeeded after much 
difficulty in obtaining admittance to his son’s 
rooms, finds them full, not, as he expected, of le- 


books and many briefs, but of piles of unpaid | 
ills and a number of dogs, foils, and boxing. | 


tloves. He expresses his determination to cut 

is son off with a chilling, and on the arrival of 
the young man with a cigar, does so with much 
energy and determination.. The whole word will 
then be illustrated by the admission of the cred- 
itors, who have all called again in a body, and 
who, finding nobody but the old gentleman in the 
room, insist on believing that it is the voung man 
himself in disguise, and proceed to carry into ef- 
fect upon him all their threats. After he has been 
shot at, stripped of his coat, made to read a threat- 


ening letter addressed to himself, committed for | 


gontempt of court, and otherwise maltreated, the 


The second | 
syllable may portray the rage of the papa, who, | 


son appears with a brief, and on expressing contri- 
tion and throwing his dogs, boxing-gloves, and 
cigars out of the window, is forgiven, and the debts 


| paid, to the satisfaction of every body and the full 


elucidation of the word. 


“ PREPARING TO SUMMON THE 
COMMONS.” 
HIS pretty engraving represents an English 
functionary, the gentleman usher of the 
Black Rod, in his court dress, and surrounded with 
the insignia of his office, about to. summon the 
House of Commons to wait on the House of Lords, 
in accordance with a quaint and ancient custom 
instituted in the time of Henry the Eighth, which 
has come down to our days bereft of the symbol- 
ism which once made it an important ceremonial 
instead of a mere form. It was doubtless de- 
signed to typify the independence of the Lower 
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House toward the Peers, and its determination 
to compel the latter to respect its rights and priv- 
ileges. No matter how important may be the 
debate in which the Commons are engaged, no 
sooner do they hear the approaching footsteps 
of Black Rod than they suspend proceedings, and 
guard their privileges by bolting and barring the 
door until he has humbly knocked three times, 
when he is allowed to announce himself as the 
bearer of a message from the sovereign request- 
ing their attendance in the Upper House, to the 
bar of which he escorts the Speaker, under guard- 
ianship of the rod. 

Since the reign of Henry the Eighth the usher 
of the Black Rod has had the management of the 
internal arrangements of the House of Peers, to- 
gether with many valuable prerogatives ; some of 
the latter, however, have been curtailed of late 
years, He is appointed by letters patent from 
the crown. Black Rod, as he is familiarly styled, 


is the chief gentleman usher to the Queen, and 
belongs to the Garter. He is an attendant upon 
the House of Peers during the session of Parlia- 
ment, and carries its messages to the House of 
Commons. Peers charged with the commission 
of any crime are in the first instance committed 
te his custody. His chief duties, however, are 
connected with the ceremonial forms of the House. 
His emoluments are derived from fees regulated 
by the Peers. He has the appointment of the 
door- keeper, messengers, and servants of: the 
House, including some offices which formerly 
yielded large perquisites, and were usually pur- 
chased, but which are now paid by salaries and 
placed under new regulations. The late ineum- 
bent of the office, Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, 
C.B., who has just died, had held the post for over 
forty years. The picture, which is designed for a 
group of family portraits, was painted for the in- 
terior of Rutland House, 
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Figs. 1 


Turse designs 


Fig. 1.—Work-Bac. 


the left side is a tuft of red leaves with 
white lace’and loops of gros grain ribbon. 


Taffeta Evening Dress. 

Tus square-necked dress of blue taffeta 
is trimmed with a ruche of the material and 
with white pearl buttons. Chemisette made 
of side-pleated ruffles and strips of white 
Swiss muslin, which are button-hole stitched 
in scallops with blue cotton on the edge. 
Similar ruffles are on the sleeves. 


Jewel Casket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue bottom of this casket is of thick 
card-board covered with pink satin. The 
sides and lid are made of thick plates of 
glass, which are surrounded with a binding 
of embroidered pink satin ribbon. To make 
the casket cut first for the bottom of card- 
board an eight-cornered piece seven inches 
and a quarter in diameter, which on the 
outer edge, at the obtuse corners, measures 


Fate Eventnc Dress. 


Designs in Darned Tulle, 


black or white tulle with split fill- 
ing silk or glazed cotton. 


Lambrequin for Etagéres, 
Baskets, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 


Tuis lambrequin is worked 
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are worked .on 






on canvas in cross stitch with 
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Russe, with pale blue, light 
olive, and white silk. After 
finishing the embroidery, 
first surround each -plate 
designed for the rim on the 
lengthwise edge with the rib- 
bon drawn very tight, fold 
down the ends a quarter of 
an inch wide on the wrong 
side and fasten them to- 
gether, then cover the cross- 
wise edges in a similar man- 
ner with the ribbon and 
















zephyr worsted and filling silk in 
the colors given in the description 
of symbols. 4 
Faille Evening Dress. 

Princesse dress of gray faille 
with square neck and _ half-long 
sleeves, which are trimmed with a 
ruffle and puff of the material, and 
with folds and bows of maroon vel- 
vet. The dress is trimmed, as 
shown by the illustration, with 
puffs of the material, white lace, 
and revers and folds of velvet. On 









Swiss Musirin anp Bive 
Rippon Cap. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, IX., 
Fig. 33. 


three inches, and at the straight 
sides three inches and three- 
quarters, and cover it on the 
outside with pink satin. For 
the sides take four thick 
glass plates two inches and a 
half high and three inches and 
a quarter wide, and four plates 
two inches and a half high and 
two inches and seven-eighths 
wide. Paste a strip of paper 
seven-eighths of an inch wide 
along the edge of each glass 
plate, and cover the paper with 
pink satin ribbon an inch and 
a quarter wide, which has first 
been embroidered 
on the. outside. 
This embroidery is 
worked as shown 
by Fig. 2, in chain 
stitch and point 
























































LaMBREQUIN For EraGires, BASKETS, ETC. 
Cross Stitch Emproipery. 


Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), 
G 2d, & 3d (lightest), Reddish-Brown ; 8 ist 
(darkest), © 2d, © 8d, © 4th,! 5th (lightest), 

awn. 


rh 


Fiower-pot Screen. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 35. 


fasten the ends. Join all parts de- 
signed for the rim on the ends at the 
top and bottom with overhand stitch- 
es of pink silk,and join the lower 
corners with the bottom. The plates 
two inches and seven-eighths wide are 
furnished on the inside with embroid- 
ered pieces of pink satin, and the 
plates three inches and a quarter 
wide are furnished with pockets of 
the same material. The pockets and 
embroidery pieces are cut in con- 
nection, and require one piece each 
five inches and a quarter wide and 

twenty-seven inches and 
a quarter long, which is 
folded to half its width, 
and embroidered in chain 
and knotted stitch and 





Ficurep Tuite anp Lace 
Car. 


For pattern and em mT see 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 34 


pink satin, allowing a 
quarter of an inch of 
the material on both sides 
for the seam. Baste the 
satin on the net, fold down 
the projecting material 
on the wrong side, em- 
broider the satin design- 
ed for the outside of the 
lid, as shown by Fig. 2, lay 
these two frames on the 
glass lid, and overseam 
them together on the out- 
er edge with pink silk. 
Trim the casket with pink 
chenille, which is thread- 
ed through a needle and 
stretched tightly on the 
corners and. joints 
of the casket. Fast- 
en the lid on two 
corners of the rim 
























Fig. 2.—Work-Bac. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. XIIL., Fig, 37. 


in point Russe with pale blue, light ol- 
ive, and white silk on the part which 
comes on the short plates. Then set the 
embroidered pieces plain on the bottom, 
so that the fold of the material is even 
with the top of the casket, and set on 
the parts designed for the pockets, laying 
them in a box pleat on the under edge. 
On the corners fasten the material al- 
ways with a thread of coarse pink sad- 
dier’s silk, and cover the seam witli a 
piece of thin card-board to suit the size 
of the bottom, and covered with pink sat- 
in thinly quilted and tufted with pink 
flat buttons. The lid of the casket con- 
sists of an eight-cornered piece of glass 
seven inches and three-quarters in diam- 
eter. For the binding cut of net two 
pieces to suit the size of the lid, draw 
the shape of the lid on the net three- 
quarters of an inch from the outer edge, 
and cut out the material in the centre 
along this outline. By these pieces of 
net forming a frame cut two pieces of 
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TarreTa Eveninc Dress. 
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with several stitches, and for raising it set on a 
loop of pink satin ribbon, as shown by the il- 
lustration. 
round wooden buttons covered in single crochet 
with pink saddler’s silk, and ornamented in 
point Russe with blue and white silk for the feet. 








ANSWERS 71:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mao.—A gray mohair Ulster would be a very suit- 
able travelling wrap for summer. 

Janz L.—Ladies in mourning do not wear gold jew- 
elry. They use onyx or jet. 

Pansy.—We can not give illustrations to suit the 
wants of individuals. We expect to give our sub- 
scribers their money’s worth in the Bazar itself, with- 
out diluting it to pay for premiums. 

A Constant Reaper.—We think that the gentle- 
man you name is a native of Ohio. 

Ienornanor.—We are not likely to give an illustra- 
tion of the curtains. Lambrequins are sometimes 
used, but not commonly, and ought not to be made of 
the unbleached muslin, The poles can be ordered 
from your carpenter, of any length or thickness, and 
the curtains may be run over them or attached to 
wooden rings large enough to slip over the pole. 
These are more fashionable, but must be made to 
order, Stained wood looks as well as black-walnut 
for such purposes.—“ R. 8S. V. P.” means that a reply 
is requested. It signifies, in French, Répondez, s'il vous 
plait. 

Constant Reapver.—Point lace is extremely difficult 
to clean st home, although lace dealers usually sell a 
powder for that purpose. We should recommend 
sending it to a cleaner, if at all worth it. 

J. L. N.—The diameter of poles must be according 
to the size of the window and your own fancy. Brass 
hooks support them. The centre piece fills the space 
between the side pieces, and should be pleated or hung 
on first. 

Nevim.—The lady should signify that she is ready 
to leave.—The finger now used for the engagement 
ring is the fourth, counting from the thumb.—Look in 
a pronouncing dictionary for the word you want; we 
must decline to serve the purpose of one. 

Litty Lesreer.—For one yard in depth read half a 


pieces. See answer to J. L. N. 

Sr. Aneeta.—“* La Crache Cassée” is a painting by 
Greuze, now in the Louvre, and represents a young 
girl returning from the fountain with a broken pitcher. 

L. L.—Do not iron your black silk. Peel about two 
potatoes, slice them thin, and pour one pint of boiling 
water on them. Leave it standing four hours. When 
ready for immediate use, put in about a quarter of a 
tea-cupfulof alcohol. Sponge the silk well on the worn 
side, rubbing any shiny spots with care. Then roll it 
tightly around a thick pole. This renews its fresh- 
nese, and cleans it well. 

Dersxonp.—Whit-Sunday in 1857 fell on May 31.— 
Rhoda Broughton is the lady’s real name. 

V. C.—Your gample is drap d’été. It is very suitable 
for a spring wrap. The Dolman shape will be more 


On the corners at the bottom fasten | 





generally worn than ever, and does not add to the ap- | 


parent size. 

8. U. C.—Yon will find all about dress trimmings in 
the New York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar. 

Atsany.—As the princesse fashion is not yet com- 
mon, you will do well to have your dresses for the fu- 
ture made in that way. Black damask silk is especially 
stylish for princesse dresses. It costs from $2 to $4 a 
yard. Have the sleeves of damask also. Trim with 
knife-pleatings of plain silk and fringe. The cardinal 
pipings and facings of bows, with a plastron of the 
cardinal on the waist, will modernize your gray dress. 
Deeper yellows will take the place of cream-color. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 10 and 12, 
Vol. X., for hints about bonnets. Get a gray silk ca- 
pote or a Normandy of straw, with gray silk crown, 
ané brighten with the new coral shades or with famme 
de Vésuve. 

Mrxton._Remodel your dress by cut paper pattern 
of the Agnes Sorel Basque, etc., illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. X. 

Anwie.--Get wool braid and wool fringe of light 
quality instead of silk for trimming your brown dress. 

8. L. B.—Twenty yards of silk willmake a handsome 
carriage dress. You are not very definite when you 
ask about “a carriage dress in last number.” 

Coz.—Ponson’s silks are liked for their heaviness 
and durability ; Bonnet’s for fineness and rich lustre. 
Use the Agnes Sorel Basque pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 9, Vol. X. For a travelling dress to be married 
in get one of the new basket-woven or honey-comb 
cloths of gray or drab, and trim with galloon and 
fringe. Make it with a very plain princesse polonaise. 

C. L. H. 8.—Mourning suits are made up with Ag- 
nes Sorel basques, princesse polonaises. and as prin- 
cease dresses, shaped precisely like those described 
for colored costumes, but are more plainly trimmed. 
Knife-pleating of the goods, headed by a bias fold, is 
preferred for Henrietta cloths, Tamise, and the basket 
cloths that are now chosen for wool dresses in the 
deepest mourning. When the mourning is first put 
on, the dresses are usually half covered with crape ; 
then follows these pleatings and the richly crimped 
tape fringe known as mourning fringe. Bonnets for 
the spring are crape capotes or Normandies, or else 
the crape is plain on the frame, and the long veil is 
pleated on to serve as trimming. Wraps are usually 
of the dress material, in Dolman or sacque shape. 

H, M. A.—Whalebones are put the entire length of 
the dart seams in basques. The long bustles are not 
generally worn. 

R.—Tarlatan is not suitable for trimming your green 
silk evening dress. Get some figured or striped white 
and green gauze, and make a long princesse polonuise, 
or a basque and over-skirt, to wear with it, and use the 
new silk for trimming the skirt more richly. For 
your travelling dress read reply just given “Coz.” 
Then get a black silk, a French gray, and another of 
some becoming color, either blue or green. 

H. A. C.—Yes; all the old dresses are being made 
up by the available princesse pattern. You will have 
to use the longest widths of the skirt for the pieces, 
beginning on the shoulders and extending over the 
hips as far down as the cloth allows; then join other 
pieces to fill out the length, and trim across with silk 
scart drapery to hide the joins. Read about gray cloth 
Doimans and silk sacques in late numbers of the New 
York Fashions. Long princesse dresses and walking 
dresses are worn by little girls in the street. 

Oveanprr.—Both p ises and basques with over- 
ekirts will be worn next summer. Sashes are very lit- 
tle worn. Long-looped bows, square bows, knots, and 
pointed ends of narrow gros grain ribbon are worn in- 
stead, and will be even more profusely worn on summer 
dresses than they were last year. Deep colors, such as 
violet, cardinal red, orange, bottle green, and coral- 
color, are the fashionable ribbons with white dresses. 





| ( ; 
yard. Pleat it up to fill the space between the side | $1 50 (postage prepaid). 





CLOUD BANNERS OF THE APS. 

Aone the most exquisite scenes which delight 
the eye of the European traveller are those won- 
derful rose-colored cloud-banners floating from 
the Alpine cliffs. But it is only in the sunlight 
that Nature hangs out these beautiful tokens. 
So it is only in the glow of health — the sun- 
light of our inner being—that nature reveals 
those physical cloud-banners, the “rosy cheek” 
and “cherry lip,” to praise which every poet of 
the earth has invoked the Muse to aid him. But 
they are as rare as the cynical Hoop conceived 
Christian charity to be. Woman, eager to retain 
this charm, resorts to French art and rouge. The 
effect is similar to that which would be produced 
by substituting auctioneers’ flags for the delicate, 
glowing cloud-banners of the Alps. If woman 
would aid Nature instead of adopting art, would 
seek health instead of vainly trying to mask dis- 
ease, she would not only win the greatest charm 
of womanhood—health—but she would avert 
much misery both from herself and others. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has received the 
highest praise from thousands of pale, delicate, 
suffering women. One bottle often affords more 
relief than months of treatment by caustics and 
other medicines. It is harmless in any condition 
of the system, and its use often renders the mod- 
est invalid exempt from that most trying of or- 
deals—a personal consultation with a physician. 
It is the duty of every woman to become familiar 
with the causes and symptoms of the many dis- 
eases to which her peculiar organization renders 
her liable, and also to learn the proper means of 
preventing these maladies. The People’s Med- 
ical Adviser contains an extensive treatise upon 
* Woman and her diseases,” The author also ad- 
vises courses of domestic treatment which will 
often render the services of a physician unneces- 
sary. Every woman should read it. A copy of 
the Adviser can be obtained by addressing the 
Author, Dr. R. V. Puerce, at Buffalo, N.Y. Price 
Favorite Prescription 
is sold by druggists.—[ Com. ]} 








Burnetr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the World. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair.—[ Com.] 








For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Corvixe Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by al on receipt of 25 cents 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED 
Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
SPECIALTIES: 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
sy =n DE LAITU COSMETIQUES, 
D ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 
For a at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap as a fine set of 
teeth, and to ni 
unexcusable. 


FRAGRANT SION, 


It is a wholesome Botanical er —— oa ging re- 

freshing effect upon the mout' 

ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and ewan ie is om 

pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It isloudly 

praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 

bi} oneeety know the — ofa ble dentifrice. 
by Druggists every where. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every Guneviption for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. Costumes desi . For Ta na ad- 
dress Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 

P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
Tee 




















Send for 
Cireular to 
FOLD! CHAIR 00, NEW HAVEN, 


MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith a, 
« Brooklyn, N. Y., will send a pair of their 
Bp. carr ypopemage SHOES, 


id, to any part of as Sikes, om 
wit a a6. Best et work, cho icest material, and a 
Deautiful fit warranted. 


QA Ex Extra Fine witzed oa Cards, with name, 10 
ts., postpaid. NES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 
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Biter'e Ti}eepye 


isthe Flower ana) potmondy Sanne Fa 


(ie Saae pak. - and a *. beautiful 


Lithograph. 
my 4, Illustrated gg Almanac 
bey 7 
Spurs aaa aa dss winitan plowes 
n ow" 
Se. profusely ifaefrate i with Sciet directions 
for ti r culture. 


Bliss’s jantpated onee Jatalogue con- 
tains alist of 500 Varie' Pe ies, and mace nseful i infor- 
= upon their cultivation, 10 mes ‘ 





P. 0. Bo B. K. BLIs® 18s 
No. 5712. lay Sta N = York.) 
Please mention this paper when ordering Catalog 


COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and’ Workmanship are unequaled. All 
goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 








FASHIONS THIS SPRING 


SMITH’S 
Instruction Book and Catalogne 


COMBINED. 

Finest Fashion Bapoctiet 
and Compendium of Useful 
Information ever seen in this 
qoueey,. Send your address and 
Stamps, and you will get it 
ats rn mail. 


TEST OUR PATTERNS. 


an will eend the 
com- 
plete, oO! ew and popular 


* Princess » Polonaise Re FREE 










Stam ps) to pay mailing expenses 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 


P, 0. Box 5055. 16 East 14th St., New-York City, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. Y., 
ONLY DEPOT. 





DS 
retailed at wholesales prices. Just received a, eae, 
the newly invented M cog ANTOINETTE SWI 
, and forms COIF. 
"pack ITCH at $10 equal 
to one of $20 of the old style. The NEW INVISIBLE 
FRONT for young and old ladies, ry they the looks 


of every one; $2 per inch on hair per inch 
on imitation lace. 
CURLS ee —— Ay in m= 
from $1 upward. A SPECIALTY 
lower than an pty ake in the country.’ 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


COMBINGS made up in the most ye manner, 

warranted to give satisfaction, A full assortment of 

the choicest BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 

warranted to be a a, on hand. 
CREME BLANCHE, 

the great magic beautifier for the complexion, a spe- 

cialty, $1 per box. Also, ane t assortment of per- 

f umery, among them new and delicious extracts. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH ‘CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Hrattu and Comrort of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form, 
gm Three garments in one. Approved by 
4 all aL ny map Agents Wanted. 

ies by mail, in London cord had 
Sateen, $1 75. To et ents at 25c. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


me em te 
mer’s Gardening Guide for 1877 
Blower Seed special collection, 30 varieties 
choles lower Seeds, or 25 varieties selected 
etable Seeds, mailed to any address on receipt 
ott one or me gue free to applicants. 
SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
























JO8T aoe BED, 
Ornamental & Fancy Alphabets. 

rot tow books ot r- ags 
Qeinee ccc nvice - 
"156 Chambers Sere, 











EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the ever 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every w 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very Fy 6 be 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of of Gold- 
— collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
iozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small commission on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free 0 7° a) ory 
RNUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. Y. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. ¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


‘ ” po eet the voice, makes it 

ice as me tends its compass. [n- 
mh to Singers and §; 

ers. Cures poe ronchial Affections. Relieves 

Asthma. Circular free. “ Voice Bars ” Co, Cincinnati, O. 


LACE MATERIAL. 
Price-List, 15 cents. Box 403, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

















terial, and sold b: popular dealers throughout the 
country, Maii Orders promptly attended to, . 
UTICA, NEW YORK. 
PARASOLS. 
ARATE 


HE hon a — —- . Umbrellas and Ugi 
TASTY and DAIN 

l the the oak! onable Shades of Color to 
match the Dresses. Ev. very thing NEW and in accord- 
ance with the SPRING FASHIONS, Graceful in shape. 
charming in style, and coquettish in size, they crown 
with a fitting coronet, the lovliest toilet. At Whole- 
sale only by the Sole nfacturers, DAWES & 
FANNING, 98 and 100 FRANKLIN S8T., New York. 


BEWARE OF WATERED LARD. 


wy «CON. K. FAIRBANK & 00.’S 
*P OHTOAGO 


}, (\ay2 KETTLE-RENDERED LARD 











18 GUARANTEED 
Pure & Free from Water. For Sale 


“We a 
Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 








These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievre, and 
are sitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. VIL. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacqne, with Di- 
a Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 


Basque, & eg saree 6 (for girl from & to 15 9 rs old) No. 6 
CHILD'S ROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and saoune (for child | 

from 6 months to 5 years Old) .......6-.00+- 21 


PRINCESSE DREES . ......scccccccccsecseoces « 48 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 2 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 


Dress (for irl from 2 to 9 ora Wiis shaewe * 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........-...40+ ll 
Vol. IX. 


ae Lg ace —— bebe ae! Under- 
bs ue Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
a Closed Drawers (Sor girl ten 6 to 15 


aoe WED oi sdabece snes ches sesdpncbaescureces ~ 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

DO, Bi Ranis cc dp eacecdecedacapes'ss =» 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt............ eet | 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 


Skirt 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
WE ccd ch kods cccecescesebeses os “ 
SCARF ANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
Trained Skirt " 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “ 30 
eat | =~ PED POLONAISE and Demi-Train- ss 


GLOVE - FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............-.. “ 43 

LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt.............. 3 

LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, Over- 
Faved with Diagonal Front, and Walking 4 


SINGLE. BREASTED COAT, Favorite eg 
skirt, and Lon vers |” Beep 3 
PLA ON B BASQUE, Bol teuse Over-skirt, and 
CNR WD. 5 s-seb cdhbiesincccboccescccece “ 46 
DOLMAN, Lame, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walkin e 


BOY’S WA ARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

a Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
from 4 to 9 years old)................... * 50 

sing E-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, 7 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt. . “ 52 


Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS............ Res * 8 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. = 
PRINCESSE B UE and Tabiier Skirt... “4 


Long Fan Over- & 


LONAISE aa 1 'Waiking Skirt. “ 1 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG wal K- 
rRNG DEUEE Wiic cataralcschn cabdepanncasiee soe “4 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
bel 
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BARGAINS IN BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 
Have putchased the past week ELEVEN CASES of 


Black Gros Grain silks 


at a great reduction from last <i extremely low 
prices, which they will offer at Bargains. 


A SPLENDID BLACK SIL SILK - - at $1 00a yard. 


An Excetrent GROS GRAIN — ae “ 

A VERY FINE “ “ “150 “ 

A Very Superior “ “ “ “175 “ 

A SUPERB “ “ “ “* 200 “ 
&t#~ They are of the best Lyons makers, such as 

BELLONS, TEILLA GUI , and others. 


Samples, with prices, upon application. 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS of our celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


in the latest Street and Evening shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, $110. THREE BUTTONS, $1 25. 
FOUR BUTTONS, 150, SIX BUTTONS, 1 76. 
NINE BUTTONS, 235. Tweive BUTTONS, 2 75. 
MISSES’, 85 cents. 
After trying them once you will wear no other. 


Unusual Bargains in HAMBURG, NAINSOOK, and 


w*  EMBROIDERIES. 


The largest assortment in the city, of choice and 
well-made patterns. 


EDGINGS from 5c, a yard upward. Samples upon 
application, 
Immediate attention to orders, 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave. & 234 St., N. Y. 
NOVELTIES IN SPRING SILKS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now open a choice assortment of novel effects 
IN CACHEMIRE BOURETTES, 
DAMASSE, 
Die MA’ ATELASSE, 
DAMASSE CREPES. 
ARMURE and SATIN FACONNE, 
BLACK and WHITE CANTON CREPES, 
STRIPED and CHECKED SUMMER SILKS, 
PLAIN COLORED — — FAILLES, 
the latest colorings, 
together with an EXTENSIVE ‘STOCK of 


BLACK SILKS, 


From the most Celebrated Manufacturers, and at 
LOWER PRICES 


than the same grade of goods have been offered in 
many years. 


__ Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 


We now have open our 


Spring Importation 

















AXMINSTER MOQUETTE, WILTON AND 
RUSSELS CARPETINGS, 


Cintaihaas a very Choice Collection of the 
Newest Styles and Designs. 
Also, Fresh Stocks of 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS 


IN BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY AND INGRAIN, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND LINOLEUM, 
SEAS Be RUGS, MATS, &c., &c. 


Arnold,Constable,& Co., 


Broadway and 19th Street. 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


IMMENSE VARIETY. NEWEST DESIGNS. 
LOWEST ‘Tr PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One y of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PRE AID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera, 

Haneen's Magazine, Barren’s Werxty, and Hanese’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Maaazinr, Mabe or 
Bazan will be supplied Sor every Club of Five 
Scusoniners at $4 00 each, in one famttioncs; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 08 without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazuve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions pay commence with any Number. When 
no timests s peeaes, it will be understood that the 
subscriber w tehes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year, When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pay able to the order of Harrgr & Brornenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Txxms ror Apvertisine tn Harren’s Wrexiy anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
outside rage, $4 00 per Tine—oaeh lasartion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1877 JONES . 1840 


SPRING OPENING. 

DRESS GOODS. MILLINERY. 
Surrs, Saoquzs. G Oo Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. 5 _ mosiERY. 


Suawus. o oO “Laces. 


JONES 


x x 

| 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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JONES . 

SHOES. SILKS. 

RIBBONS. 0 fies CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR 0D O° pomssrics. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~0 AO CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. Vv Housefurnishing Goods. 


wa > Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
unders' by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be — 
Mr. Mose hcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
of his profession, who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters petees to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address ee § 


543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 
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bat WH S Oa. 


Unrivaled for the 
toiletand the bath. 
No artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 
i gredients. After 
3 years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the ee it has No Equal. 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs, each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents, Address 


B. T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
i. an For Sale > by | all Druggists. «1 


‘BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


“ JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.¥. 


FOR $5 00 I WILL SEND FREE 


12 Monthly Roses, pot-grown, bloom this sum- 
mer; 12 Verbenas, assorted colors; 12 Geraini- 
ums, assorted pm men 12 poliage Plants, asso." ted 
colors. One half of the above , $3 00, 

B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, 0. 


Lisrary or ConoRress, } 
Coprrigut Orrioz, WasHineton. 

To wit.: Bs rr Rememserep, that on the 16th da 
of February, Anno Domini 1877, JACOB ABB . 
of the United States, has deposited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the following words, to oh: 

HISTORY OF JULIUS CHSAR. By Jacop As- 
sort. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF KING ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 
By Jacos Anssorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 











In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further term of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


mIIVYE For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 





cents o a. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
-, 365 aes Mata — Buffalo, N. Y. 





A ao retonne Work, 
“yo Rage aphie Emb’ rdec. 
‘or Circular Fancy 

to Se SENTLEY BROS. 1 102 Walker Cem New York. 





NICE CARDS, 7 styles, with name, 10 
3 cents, T, R. HUDSON, Chatham, New York. 








accessories. V. VIGOUROUX, 122 Avenue, N. Y. 


DEAI NESS RELIEVED. No Medicine. 
Book free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 





Practical Cooking 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accept- 
able service to the women of America by the prep- 
aration of this thoroughly practical as well as thor- 
oughly sensible book. Sbe not only shows how to 
prepare and cook dishes, but how to serve them 
elegantly, and how to entertain company with quiet 
grace and refinement at breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner. Having pursued courses of study with cook- 
ing teachers in America and Europe, she has the 
knowledge and experience requisite for the judicious 
selection of ingredients and for their preparation for 
the table; and we think she has successfully carried 
out her aim to produce “a simple and practical book 
which will enable a family to live well and in good 
style, and, at the same time, with reasonable econ- 
omy.” * * * There is no detail of the economy of 
the table that is overlooked by Mrs. Henderson, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by 
iliustrative engravings. We commend the book to 
the attention of the ladies.—Christian Intelligencer, 
Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; 
and which is, therefore, just the volume to be used 
by persons who have to do their own cooking. *** 
Is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. 
Not only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and possessed of immense in- 
fluence. There is nothing neglected, but every thing 
is done that can be required of the fullest profession- 
al and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to 
a turn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, 
and enlighten the mind that is ignorant. — Boston 
Trai 


It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good servive in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 





and Dinner Giving. 


A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 


tions in Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
Illustrated. 


By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.*** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem what 
it is, the most seemly and desirable accomplishment 
a woman can possess. They teach those who have 
not had instruction in the school of experience how 
to concoct a multitude of delicate and savory dishes for 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the modes of serving 
them in the prettiest and most inviting fashion ; and 
how to manage the entire etiquette of the table in ac- 
cordance with the usages of polite society. The rec- 
ipes are choice and trustworthy, and the book, as a 
whole, is a treasure which every housekeeper desiring 
to increase her knowledge and skill should hasten to 
possess.—Ci Tribune. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book conld be placed in every 
household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guid will 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A RIDE TO KHIVA. A wide to Khiva: Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. By Faev Buornasy 
(Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With Maps and an 
Appendix, containing among other information, a 
Ser es of March-routes, * poten from a Russian 
Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





Il. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
Georet Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. 8vo, Cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $250. (Uniform in size and 
—_ with the Library Edition of Macaulay's Life and 
ters.) 


Til. 
THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL 
R. W. Taompson. 


Ae By 
gi 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, Tm. ‘A 
tyr. To which is appended t vistle to Diognetus. 
With an Introduction and Slane o Bast L. Grper- 
sEKve, Ph.D. (Gétt.) LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. This is the Fifth Volume in the Series 
of Christian Greek and Latin Classics. 


~ ies of Justin Mar- 


Vv. 
CARNOCHAN’S SURGERY. Contributions to Op- 
erative Surgery and Surgical Pathology. By J. M. 
Carnocuan, M.D., Formerly Professor of Surgery 
in the New York Medical Colle e, Surgeon-in-C ‘hief 
to the State Hospital, 1850-71, &c. Parts Ll. and IL, 
together, 4to, Paper, $1 00. 


Vi. 
LONG’S CENTRAL AFRICA. Central Africa: 
Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-E)-Abiad 


(White Nile.) By Col. C. Cuattité Lone, of the 
Egyptian Staff. [llustrated from Col. Long's own 
Sketches. With Map. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


Vil. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Wittzam M. 
'Tayor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City ; Author of ** David King of Israel” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 

VIII. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Atrrep Rus- 

sux Wattace, Author of the ‘‘ Malay Archipelago,” 

&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Tiiasira- 

tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Tx. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs, Mary 
F. Hexperson, Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


x. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND, 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
wortby § Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Witson. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, Svo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in 8vo, sire Covers, except where 
* otherwise specified. 


The Golden Butterfly. 


Madcap Violet. By William ahmm 50 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


By William Black. New Edi- 


75 cents. 


A Princess of Thule. 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 50 cents. 
Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon. 
By Miss Braddon. 


25 cents. 


Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. l- 


lustrated. 75 cents. 


The Sun-Maid. 50 cents. _ 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 50 cents. 

The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L. Farjeon. 
75 cents. = 

From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. 2 
cents. _— 

The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cecil Hay. 75 cents. 


mueer 8s Household Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. Vanity Fair and Pendennis are DOW 
ready. Other volumes are in preparation. 
ea7- Harven & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United "States, on receipt of the 
price, 








ew Hanrgr’s Catatoeve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





live well, comfortably, and elegantly. — Providence 
Journal, R. L. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help house- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called “ roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary who 
assigns Mra. Henderson a place by the side of Moses 
and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will find in 
her instructive volume a new revelation of household 
arts and social observances which will contribute to 
the comfort and refinement of the family, and thus to 
the “peace and dignity of the commonwealth.”— 


N. ¥. Tribune, 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


@@ Harper & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


° aday sure ure made by Agents selling 
$10 & $25 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ees & Chromo Cards. 125 ‘samples, 


tpaid, for 85e. Mlustrated Catal - 
DS "SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 18 1830, 


eb sent, 
free. J. H. BUFFO 











ANTED MEN to travel and sell to , Ieealere ou our 

new unbreakable glass chimneys and 

omg goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
rmanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 

MON. TOR LAMP CO., 264 Main St., Curcomati, O Ou. 





TREES, Paani ccee i & i 


25 2, 


with name, 10c., ost 


assau, Renns. Co. 
GENTS wanted for the “ Bias Gauge” for cutting 
A Dress Trimmings. Will fit any scissors. Sample by 
mail 2c. Pui.aperrata Nove ty M’r’e Co., Phila., Pa. 





O ™& Fancy Cards, 16 styl 
paid. J. B. HUSTED. 3 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


THE Demorest's Quarterly Journal of Fashions, 5e. 3 
yearly, 10¢., post free. 17 East 14th Street, | N.Y. 


YOUR Ser*cvauk'cins co.xen 





10c. @LOBE CARD cO., Northford, Conn. 











Name neatly printed on 40 Mixed Cards for 
$55 3877 


ER Ny A Week to seers, Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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ADDITION. SUBTRACTION MULTIPLICATION. Division. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC ILLUSTRATED. 


| "ACETLE ' Punctuation was first used in litera- 
; : FACETLE. ' ture in 1520. Before that time words- 
' Tat Man who returned from the Cen- dsent wereputtogether like this, 
; tennial pris a — is confident , | ctlandamandliniieans 
j that he could have taken one if they } tj rae | i Hl P ‘ 

had not been so carefully guarded by ( aD ee | Tuncuan (fo lis bey), © Well, aap 








cf , tty oe boy, do you know your tables 2” 
' policemen. 0 (HIM, en et ih Per oe aro breakfast ta- 
r z } Po F< S f ie, dinner table, and supper t 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. ¥//)).\~g aa fine boy goes to the head of the boli 
Cuanute (after staring at the surpliced 4 " } Os wy (LES Pic pany g 
choir for a long time in silent wonder). > i) f \ i, > r 


“Mamma!” REFINED CRUELTY. 

“It's quite too bad of Harry to be so 
jealous, and cut me just because I’ve had 
such a lot of valentines, isn’t it, dear ?” 

“Cut you, dear? is that all? How 
would you have liked it if he had said, 
‘Come letters be happy together,’ as my 
George did last year when he took the 
whole lot away in his pocket? Wasn't 


it cruel ?” , 
SOCIAL STATUS. 


Boy. “Oh, is this the place where the 
rson wanted a lady to do a day’s wash- 
ng? Tos mother's engaged for to- 


morrow.” 
—— 


TRUE ARTISTIC REFINEMENT, 
“Died of « color in esthetic pain.” 


Hostess. “‘ We're going down to sup- 
per, Mr. Mirabel. Let me introduce you 
to Miss Chalmers.” 

Mr. Mirasev. Pg rma me—is it 
the tall young lady s' ing by your 
husband ?” 

Hostess. “ Yes. She’s the most charm- 
ing girl I know.” 

rR. Minaser. “I’ve no doubt. But 
—a—she affects aniline dyes, don’t you 
know. I weally couldn't go down to 
suppah with a young lady who wears 
mauve twimmings ou her skirt and Ma- 
genta wibbons in her hair!” 
—_—— 

A man was telling his symptoms— 
which ~ apa to himself, of course, 
dreadful—to a Scotch medical friend, 
who, at each new item of the disorder, 
5 eae, > eee . ~—_ re MY 
. / , - i i ray goon!” And when he nish- 
THE FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT POOR JONES MET WITH WHILE QUIETLY PROMENADING WiTH Miss Cora SMYTHE AND HER MAMMA ON BROADWAY. ed, the doctor eaid, with the utmost 
loudly to the sleeper; but bite his heel pleasure, ‘‘ Do you know, my dear Sir, 
or his big toe, and gently utter his name. Also smack A kind-hearted clergyman asked a convict how he A ba! tall, thin Highlander said that he “had a | you have got a complaint which has been for some 
his face, and give him some ginger tea to drink. He | came to be in jail. The fellow said, with tears in his | cOold:in his head, gy mye, in wet feet.” She looked | time supposed to be extinct. I am so glad!” 
will then come round. Or blow into the patient’s ears | eyes, that he was coming home from prayer-meeting, | at him slowly from head to foot, and back again, as if —aaemninepinteniion : 
through small tubes, pull out fourteen hairs from his | and sat down to rest, fell asleep, and while he was | measuring the distance the cold had to travel, and then Lure anp Deatu.—An Irish painter announced in an 
head, make them into a twist, and thrust them into his | asleep there, the county built the jail around him, and ainculeset, “Gracious me! you must have got your | Irish journal that, among other portraits, he had a rep- 
nose.” when he awoke, the jailer refused to let him out. feet wet some time last year.” 


i Mamma. “ Well, dear?” 
H Cuarutme. “Are those all angels in 
) the white pinafores 7” 

oabidiiiieeens 

Mr. Frank Buckland tells the follow- 
ing amusing story: When some men 
and boys were out looking for a badger, 
they came into a field where was stand- 
ing a knowing-looking farmer. They 
asked him if he had seen a badger; so 
he took them a long walk into a wood, 
and pointed out a hole in some cliffs. 

as ou see that hole?” says he. 
“ Well, I saw a badger go in there.” 

So they set to work with pickaxes, 
shovels, and dogs to get the badger out. 
They worked all day, and found noth- 
ing at all. Returning to the farmer, 
they were very angry, saying, 

“You told us you saw a badger go 
into the hole. e couldn't find one.” 

“*No,” said the farmer, “I didn’t sup- 
pose you would; I suspect he has had 
time to come out again: it's twelve 
years since I saw him go in.” 





ee 

A paper, speaking of a family that 
made a fortune out of whiskey, says, 
“ They live on Twenty-third Street, in a 
perfect delirium tremens of splendor.” 

ae - % 

An auctioneer recently declined to 

raise some old china he was offering 
for sale, cytes had already been suf- 
ficiently “ cracked up.” 





Acontemporary quotes from the Chi- 
nese manual! of “ Instructions to Coro- 
ners” the following valuable advice: 
“In case of nightmare, do not at once 
bring a light, or, going near, call out 





resentation of Death as large as life. 
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A MORNING CALL.—BLUE GLASS PERIOD. 


Tue Younc Lapy 1s MUCH OBLIGED TO Mr. Von BLANCK FOR HIS GIFT OF FRAGRANT FLOWERS, BUT THE POOR THE CIGARETTE EPIDEMIC. 
: GIRL CAN NOT SMELL THEM UNTIL SHE RETIRES FOR THE EVENING AND TAKES OFF HER CUCUMBER FRAME. 





